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RECENT HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


Bolenius’s Everyday Dryer’s Elementary 


English Composition Economic Geography 

The thorough organization of the material in thigPook —A book which teaches physical geography only as 
for high school work makes the teacher's work “easy. it is related to human life. It presents the facts of 
Its development of self-criticism, its games, its use of industry and commerce in interesting and impressive way. 


club work, its commonsense teaching of grammar and 


its unusually effective method of teaching letter-writing 

stamp it with individuality and give it real power. Thomas’s Rural Arithmetic 
Oral English is taught in a way which is not only é Home life, farm life, the ts” il's amusements’ as well 7” 
effective but which leads the pupil to realize the value his tasks furnish the material for the pr oblems in this 
of good English in everyday We. arithmetic. It is intended for use in the earlier years of 
the High School and in Junior High Schools. Parcel 
The book embodies the suggestions of the latest Post, Poultry Problems, Cotton Raising, Fruit Raising, 
“report of the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of Household Economics and Stock Feeding are some of 
High School English. the many subjects which equip the pupil for daily work. 
ANLAE RICAN Book COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


THE NEW EMPHASIS ON. 


HISTORY AND HYGIENE 


FINDS EXPRESSION IN 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


This history is written in the spirit and from the standpoint of today. It brings out clearly the European 
background of American history, especially the real attitude of the English people toward America at the 
time of the Revolution. It teaches lessons of history within the comprehension of pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades, taking up such special topics as conservation, immigration, international relations. In 
short, it lays a broad foundation for intelligent citizenship and true patriotism. 534 pp. Illustrations. 
Maps. $1.00. Postpaid. 


THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH SERIES 


This series conforms with remarkable precision to the requirements of the ideal course in hygiene out- 
lined in 1917 at the Kansas City meeting of the N. E. A. Throughout the books emphasize health habits. 


THE CHILD’S DAY. Grades III-IV. $ .40 A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. Grades VIL-VIII. $ 65 
COMMUNITY HYGIENE. Grades V-VI. $ .65 


| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, N ew York, Chicago | 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 


A NECESSITY in Every Schoolroom 


IMPORTANT New TEXTS | | couRTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE TESTS 


For Regular and Junior High Schools 
Written and Spoken English 


By Erte E, 
Distinctive in its recognition of and preparation for the 


varied needs of the pupil as a factor in our complex modern 
life. 


General Science 


By CHARLES H, LAKE 


A simple, well-balanced and closely-knit introduction to | 
the fundamental sciences, as related to everyday life. 


Elementary Algebra 


By and ANDERSON 


| | ARITHMETIC CABINETS—in the four operations 
| with whole numbers—for Grades 4 to 8 


An exceptionally direct treatment, emphasizing funda- — DESIGNED to enable the teacher of a large class to give each child 
mental principles and processes and their application in — the training needed to develop standard accuracy and speed. This 
modern business and science. | is accomplished by the use of the research tests which are included in 


| the sets of practice material. The lesson tests are all timed, are self- 
| proving, and each child keeps a record of his own progress. 
Card-Cabinet Edition 

| Cabinet 1, With practice cards foraclassof 50 . . . . $6.00 net 
| 


Correspondencia Comercial 


Cabinet II. With practice cardsforaclassof20 . .. . 3.60net 

con ejercicios Student's Record and Practice Pad. 16 pages with 100 
By Max A. Luria } Teacher's Manual. Complete instructions, with Record . .30 net 


Specimen Set, $1.00 postpaid. 


Trains the pupil for actual Spanish business correspond. Transportation is at expense of purchaser, except for specimen sets. 


ence, not merely to write American letters in Spanish words. 


| — 
Send for full information. a5 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
| _ Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


OUR SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME 
—AND AFTER 


By ARTHUR D. DEAN, Teachers College, Columbia University 


What have the schools in this country and others been doing for war service ? 
How can our schools further this work ? 

How can the schools become permanently more useful ? 

ScHoots In War TimeE—anpb Arter,’ satisfactorily answers these 
questions. The work of an eminent authority on vocational education, this book 
possesses the rare combination of idealistic spirit and practical common sense. 


Yllustrated by 8 inserts, $1.25 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION FOR FIFTY YEARS’ 


BY ERNEST CARROLL MOORE 


President Normal School, Los Angeles 


[This book was prepared by Dr. Moore at the request of Ginn and Company because these fifty years 
compass the time since the late Edwin Ginn laid the foundations of the publishing house now famous as 


Ginn and Company.] 


Twenty-six states had by the beginning of 
the year 1867 created state school systems and 
state superintendents of public instruction to 
direct them. By that date there were four 
state normal schools in Massachusetts, two in 
New York, one in Michigan, one in New Jersey, 
one in Illinois, four in Pennsylvania, five in Wis- 
consin, one in Minnesota, one in California, 
one in Indiana, one in South Carolina, three in 
Vermont, one in Kansas, two in Maine, one in 
Maryland and one in Delaware. City normal 
schools had been opened at New Haven, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and in three towns in In- 
diana and three in Iowa. Upon the refusal of 
the legislature of Ohio to establish such a school 
the State Teachers’ Association in 1855 started 
one. 

In 1870 there were no less than 369 colleges in 
existence. 

The number of children attending school in 
the state of Illinois in 1868 was 706,780. The 
latest figure is 1,246,827. Only about five per 
cent. of its schools were graded in 1867. 

The superintendent of schools of Indiana re- 
ports that although the constitution of the state 
makes it incumbent upon the legislature to pro- 
vide “a general and uniform system of common 
schools wherein tuition shall be without charge 
and equally open to all, we cannot avoid the 
grave consideration that there is a large colored 
population in the state who have hitherto sub- 
mitted patiently to the ordeal of adverse public 
sentiment and the force of our statutes in being 
denied participation in our public school funds, 
while at the same time no bar can be discovered 
to their natural and constitutional right to 
these.” 

Iowa reports that every civil township is a 
school district and is divided into sub-districts 
with sub-directors, each sub-director having 
charge of the school affairs in his district. 

Kansas reports that though “the constitution 
of the state provides that ‘the 500,000 acres of 
land granted to the new states under an act of 
Congress distributing the proceeds of public 
lands among the several states of the Union 
shall be inviolably appropriated to the support 
of the common schools,’ notwithstanding this 
provision, the legislature of 1866 appropriated 
the whole 500,000 acres to four railway com- 
panies.” 

The report of the superintendent of schools 
of Kentucky gives an account of the struggle 


of that state to obtain a reform in its school 
laws, which failed “through the ignorance and 
prejudice of the legislature, notwithstanding a 
previous decision of the people, by a majority 
of 20,000 votes, in favor of such reform. The 
common sentiment expressed was, ‘Give us bet- 
ter laws and more money or abolish the school 
system altogether.’ ” 

Michigan reports that “the plan of free 
schools has been in operation less than a single 
term, the legislature having only at the last 
session abolished the rate bilk| In consequence 
of the schools being free, the length of time 
they have been held has been greatly increased.” 

A New Hampshire superintendent, even in 
that early day, finds courage to protest against 
the study of grammar. “How vague and un- 
satisfactory the ideas which our pupils gain 
from such terms as auxiliary, antecedent, cor- 
relative, co-ordinate, proposition, passive, im- 
personal, infinitive, logical, synopsis, etc.” “But 
music,” he writes, “is now a regular exercise, 
the same as arithmetic or geography.” 

The superintendent reports that in New Jer- 
sey there are 696 districts in which the schools 
are free and 634 in which they are supported in 
part by tuition fees which the pupils pay. “If 
the action necessary to make schools free is not 
taken by the legislature soon, I am confident 
the people themselves will make them free by 
their own voluntary efforts.” : 

The schools of New York were not free to all 
the children of the state until 1867. 

Ohio reports the number of districts in which 
the teachers “boarded round” as 2,025. The 
average number of pupils per teacher in the 
schools of Cincinnati at that time was 50.3 in 
the district school and 48.9 in the intermediate. 

High schools are mentioned in the report from 
Pennsylvania. 

The city of Philadelphia reports that upwards 
of 20,000 children not attending any school are 
running the streets “in idleness and vagabond- 
ism. To enact a compulsory education law 
without other essential provisions would be idle 
and chimerical. Not unless we clothe these 
20,000 children and place them in point of ap- 
pearance on a level with those who now occupy 
almost every seat, can our public schools open 
their doors for these outcasts of society and 
~e-Fifty Years of American Education.”” A Sketch of the Progress 


of Education in the United States from 1867 to 1917. By Ernest Car- 


roll Moore. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 
Price, 80 cents. 
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render them the same facilities afforded to the 
better class now in attendance.” 

The number of public schools in Massachu- 
setts for 1869 was 4,959. The average length 
of school was eight months and four days, and 
1,085 male and 6,937 female teachers were em- 
ployed. There were in the state 175 high schools, 
35 more than the law _ required. There 
were also 45 incorporated academies and 
481 private schools and unincorporated acad- 
emies, in which the amount paid for tuition was 
estimated at $593,005, making an aggregate of 
$3,716,892.40 expended in the state in teaching 
its children. 

In 1868 the town of Fall River established 
half-time schools “for children between the ages 
of five and fifteen employed in the mills.” One- 
half of these children went to school in the fore- 
noon and worked in the mill in the afternoon, 
the other half worked in the morning and went 
to school in the afternoon. Indian Orchard had 
a similar half-time school. It is clear from the 
ages included in this arrangement that child- 
labor laws are a creation of the last fifty years. 

The city of Boston in 1870 reported that les- 
sons in vocal and physical culture have been 
given in all the primary schools. Music is taught 
universally, and its study is considered of much 
importance. In some primary schools the phonic 
system of teaching reading has been employed 
and with success. There are thirteen special 
teachers of sewing. 

In 1869 the district school system was for a 
second time abolished, but its abolition was re- 
pealed the next year. It did not meet its doom 
in Massachusetts until the year 1882. 

In short, our study shows that though in 1867 
a beginning had been made in most of the ac- 
tivities of education, nothing more than a be- 
ginning had been made. The development, 
therefore, of all the great present-day agencies 
of education—free graded elementary schools, 
intermediate schools, high schools, normal 
schools, the great universities, schools for the 
negro and the Indian, vocational schools, the 
great foundations, departments in universities 
for the study of education, statistical informa- 
tion concerning schools, new courses of study, 
a vast literature about teaching, well-nigh the 
whole present-day science of education (includ- 
ing school administration, child-study, educa- 
tional psychology, the history and theory of 
education, school hygiene and _ educational 
standards and measurements), and very nearly 
the entire machinery of school supervision (city 
superintendents, supervising principals, super- 
visors of subjects and state inspectors and 
agents)—is a growth of the last fifty years. This 
statement refers to changes so colossal that the 
mere effort to think of them one after the other 
is stupefying, but we have not begun to enum- 
erate them all, Our list makes no mention of 
school buildings, play and playgrounds, compul- 
sory education, truant schools, juvenile courts, 
public libraries and a score more of agencies 
which have been developed to assist the school 
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in its work. This whole accumulation of prog- 
ress has come about so gradually that it is only 
when we set ourselves consciously to unravel its. 
history that we become aware how truly mar- 
velous it is. 

In 1871 New Jersey, the last state in the 
United States to do so, abolished the rate bill, 
and the schools of the entire nation became 
definitely free. In 1866 James A. Garfield made 
his _Teport to the House of Representatives, 
urging it to establish a national bureau of edu- 
cation. 

Maine reports that “in general terms truancy 
and absenteeism deprive us of at least twenty- 
five per cent. of attainable results in the educa- 
tional line.” Massachusetts was among the 
first to act, passing a compulsory education law 
in 1852. Each town was authorized to establish 
“a reform school” for children between the ages 
of seven and sixteen who, “not attending school 
or without any regular occupation, are growing 
up in ignorance,” and to send such children there 
instead of fining them, if it is thought .best. 
Springfield reports that such a school was es- 
tablished in the almshouse, but, more signifi- 
cantly, that an ungraded school has also been 
established where habitual truants “who ought 
to be sent to the reform school may be kept 
under instruction until they can be returned to 
the graded schools.” In 1870 the city of Boston 
employed ten truant officers, who gave their en- 
tire time to investigating cases of truancy and 
securing the attendance of absentees. 

It is a far cry from these beginnings to the 
more wholesome conditions of the present time. 
In 1916 all the states but one, Mississippi, and 
certain counties of Arkansas had compulsory 
attendance laws, twenty-seven of them requir- 
ing attendance for the full school year and the 
others for a specified part of it, in’ no case less 
than twelve weeks. In 1870 the average num- 
ber of years of schooling of two hundred days 
each received by each pupil in public and pri- 
vate schools was 3.36; in 1914 it was 6.16. The 
persistent effort to secure for all the children 
their right to an education, which has charac- 
terized the last fifty years, has produced a great 
number of agencies and devices for the protec- 
tion of children, among them child-labor laws, 
which have been passed by most of the states 
and just recently by the nation (1916). 

In 1899 the state of Illinois created a juvenile 
court. The law which brought that wholesome 
child-saving agency into being has since been 
adopted by forty-four states and the District of 
Columbia. It has proved itself a real contribu- 
tion to the world, for many foreign countries 
have adopted it. 

In 1869 several of the leading manufacturers 
of Massachusetts appealed to the legislature to 
direct the Board of Education to report “some 
definite plan for introducing schools for draw- 
ing or instruction in drawing free to all men, 
women and children in all the towns of the 
commonwealth of more than 5,000 inhabitants,” 
saying, “every branch of manufactures in which 
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the citizens of Massachusetts are engaged re- 
quires in the details of the processes connected 
with it some knowledge of drawing and other 
arts of design on the part of the skilled work- 
men engaged.” The Board of Education, being 
deeply impressed with the importance of the 
subject, intrusted its consideration to a special 
committee, which subsequently reported that 
the almost total neglect of this branch of learn- 
ing in past times had been a great defect; that 
we were behind many other nations in all the 
means of art culture, a defect felt by native 
artisans and mechanics, since “foreign work- 
men occupy the best and most responsible places 
in our factories and workshops”; that agents 
should be employed to go through the com- 
monwealth and interest the people in this most 
important subject; and that “teachers should be 
required to be qualified to instruct in free-hand 
drawing, and the work should be begun in the 
primary departments and should be continued 
with zeal and fidelity through the period of 
school life.” As a result, a law was passed in 
1870 including drawing among the branches 
of learning required to be taught in the public 
schools and authorizing cities and towns of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants to provide for free 
instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing 
to persons over fifteen years of age, either in 
day or evening schools. A supervisor of drawing 
was imported from England in 1870, and in 1875 
the Boston Normal Art School was established. 

Manual training was introduced to the United 
States by an exhibit made by a Russian institu- 
tion at the Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. School men fought it bitterly for 
a time, but whereas in 1890 only thirty-seven 
cities had made a place for it in their schools, 
by 1898 there were 146 cities in which it was 
taught. 

The movement for school instruction in draw- 
ing, which had its beginning in Boston in 1870, 
was greatly stimulated by the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876. Nation-wide instruction in the 
fine and industrial arts, with all that marvelous 
development of taste and appreciation shown in 
more recent American manufactures and homes, 
is the result of that beginning. 

In 1870 there were less than a dozen kinder- 
gartens in the United States, and all save one of 
them were conducted in the German language; 
the one English-speaking kindergarten had been 
opened in Boston in 1860 by Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body. Since that time the kindergarten has 
made its way into every corner of this land. In 
1914 there were but six states whose laws did 
not provide for kindergartens, and in 1915 there 
were 9,486 private and public kindergartens, 
with 10,877 teachers and 486,800 students in 
them. It is likely that by this time not less than 
4,000,000 children have profited by its training, 
and perhaps as many as 30,000 young women 
have been instructed in the fine art of providing 
opportunities for beginning their education to 
young children, for whom the beginning is still 
the most important part of their entire course, 


even as it was to the discerning mind of Plato. 
The introduction of the kindergarten into Amer- 
ican education has been called “the greatest step 
in the educational history of the country, with 
the exception of the founding of normal 
schools.” And perhaps the most significant 
change which the kindergarten has wrought, it 
has brought about indirectly, through its whole- 
some modification of the work which children do 
in the primary grades and of the spirit in which 
they do it, rather than directly through its own 
instruction. 

The number of persons from five to eighteen 
years of age in the United States in 1914 was a 
little more than twice as many as in 1870, but 
the number of pupils enrolled in school was. 
nearly three times as many in 1914 as in 1870, 
while the average daily attendance in 1914 was 
more than three times that of 1870. The aver- 
age number of days attended by each person in 
1870 was 44.7; in 1914 it was 86.7. The average 
monthly wages of teachers has increased from 
$28.54 to $66.07, while the number of school- 
houses has more than doubled, and the value of 
school property was more than eleven times as 
great in 1914 as in 1870. Moreover, the funds 
available for the maintenance of public schools 
were nearly four times as great in 1914 as they 
were but twenty-three years before, in 1892. 
Surely this is a record of which a country may 
well be proud. 

The first graded schools came into being 
about 1860. Before that time primary schools 
were not generally regarded as a part of the 
school system, but were thought of as_ things 
apart and were very indifferently treated. They 
had to make their way into the system very 
much in the same way that the kindergartens 
have since made theirs. The high schools also 
were at first supplementary schools. They, too, 
had to be integrated into the system. Super- 
vision of instruction is almost wholly a thing of 
the last fifty years. 

The first city superintendent took office in 
Buffalo in 1837. Providence followed in 1839; 
New Orleans in 1841; Cleveland in 1844; Balti- 
more in 1849; Cincinnati in 1850; Boston in 
1851; New York, San Francisco and Jersey 
City in 1852; Newark and Brooklyn in 1853; 
Chicago and St. Louis in 1854; Philadelphia not 
until 1883. A school system without a -superin- 
tendent is practically unthought of at the pres- 
ent time. 

Alternative courses and a large freedom of 
election began to be offered in colleges about 
the year 1869, and, as a consequence, courses 
other than the classical course began to be given 
in high schools. Their diversity has increased 
with the years, and now commercial courses, 
technical courses, manual training and domestic 
science courses, art courses, agricultural 
courses, English scientific courses, etc., and fre- 
quently separate schools devoted to one or an- 
other of these forms of instruction, are much 
more in evidence than is the classical course of 
instruction from which they all sprang. The 
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old method of passing from the high school to 
the college through the entrance way of exam- 
inations is still pretty completely in force in the 
eastern part of the United States. In the West 
an accrediting system, the outgrowth of that in- 
troduced by the University of Michigan in 1871, 
obtains. Innumerable conferences have been 
held for the purpose of improving the articula- 
tion between the high school and the college. 
That subject is temporarily in abeyance, for in 
more recent years the question of the relation- 
ship of the elementary school to the high school 
has supplanted it. The junior high school, or 
intermediate school, has been created to bridge 
the gap that formerly lay between them. That 
institution is as yet rather too new for statis- 
tical consideration. It took form in Berkeley, 
California, in the year 1908, and has been 
adopted in some form or other in many cities and 
towns of the United States. Fundamentally, it 
involves a reorganization of courses in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
school, to provide for differentiation of work for 
pupils in accordance with their tastes, aptitudes 
and probable future careers. This re-arrange- 
ment of courses facilitates departmental teach- 
ing. In some places this reorganized upper- 
elementary school is combined with the first 
year of the high school, and a separate inter- 
mediate school is formed. This is the six, three 
and three plan. Other redistributions are found. 
While the six, three and three plan bids fair to 
be generally accepted, the period of preliminary 
experimentation is not yet over. 

Another change to be noted is the lengthen- 
ing of the high school course by the addition of 
two years of college work. This is called the 
junior college. It, too, is still an experiment 
which as yet but few communities have been 
moved to try. 

Vocational education, which is the oldest form 
of education of all, has asserted its claims with 
unusual vigor since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. After much agitation three types 
of schools have been evolved to prepare boys 
and girls over fourteen years of age for employ- 
ment in agriculture and in the trades and indus- 
tries: All-day schools, which aim to give oppor- 
tunities for practicing a vocation on a produc- 
tive basis; part-time schools, intended to give 
young workers an opportunity to extend their 
knowledge of their vocation or fit themselves 
for a new one; evening schools, to provide op- 
portunity for mature workers to extend their 
knowledge of the vocations in which they are 
engaged during the day. Though this whole 
endeavor falls within this century, six or more 
states already have in operation definite plans 
for organizing supervising vocational 
schools and assist local communities in financing 
them. These states are: Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. At least four other states have made 
the beginnings of similar organization. Efforts 
to promote this type of education have al- 
ready been so effective that the Smith-Hughes 
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Bill has become a law, subsidizing vocational 
education in the several states by maximal 
grants of $7,000,000 per annum from the national 
treasury, this money to be given to the states 
for the salaries of vocational teachers and for 
the training of such teachers only upon con- 
dition that they expend an equal amount for the 
same purpose. With the development of voca- 
tional education the problem of vocational guid- 
ance has demanded attention and the beginnings 
of a helpful service to young people have been 
made. 

Of the 563 colleges, universities and techno- 
logical schools in the United States in 1915, not 
less than 304 were established since the begin- 
ning of the year 1867. “The Illinois Industrial 
University,” located at Champaign, Illinois, was 
founded in 1867, “to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, not excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and military tactics.” The pre- 
paratory department of the University of Minne- 
sota was opened in 1867, and by 1869 a class 
had been fitted for the first college year. Cornell 
L niversity was opened to students in 1868. The 
American college goes back to 1636 for its be- 
ginning, but the American university is almost 
entirely a creation of the last fifty vears. The 
Yale catalog of 1860-1861 contains the first an- 
nouncement that the Ph.D. degree will be 
granted. Harvard did not announce it until 
1572. It was not until 1890 that Harvard organ- 
ized a separate graduate school. The University 
of Michigan offered the doctor’s degree in phil- 
osophy in 1874. Johns Hopkins University was 
opened for instruction in 1876. It was primarily 
a graduate school from the first and has shaped 
university instruction throughout the entire 
country as perhaps no other influence has. 

For the education of atypical and defective 
children, as for each of the great subjects of 
medicine, law and theology, a whole volume 
would be required. 

Scientific agriculture began with the passage 
of the Morrill Act on July 2, 1862, in the midst 
of the Civil War. It increased so mightily that 
in 1914 there were sixty-nine agricultural col- 
leges, with 69,132 students and 6,379 instructors. 
These places of agriculttral learning have for 
some years been teaching from 60,000 to 80,000 
students per year. Approximately fifty-three per 
cent. of their graduates return to the farm, and 
ninety-five per cent. devote themselves to agri- 
culture in some form or other. Of those not 
graduating, practically all return to the land. In 
addition, very liberal provisions have been made 
by some of the states for the teaching of agri- 
culture in the public schools. Massachusetts has 
developed a remarkable system of project work. 
New York State has recently adopted the town- 
ship system of school control and has passed a 
law authorizing each town to employ a town 
director of agriculture, the state pledging itself 
to provide $600 as its contribution to his salary. 


The higher education of women has been 


peculiarly a development of the last fiftv vears 
When Michigan University opened its doors to 
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them, in 1870, they were for the first time in the 
United ‘States accorded equal opportunities with 
men in a thoroughly established college. -All the 
state universities made provision for them. Of 
colleges for women, Vassar. was opened in 1865, 
Wellesley 1875, Smith in 1875, Bryn Mawr 
in 1885, Radcliffe in 1879, Barnard in 1889. All 
the universities save three or four are open to 
them. In 1870 but 30.7 per cent. of the colleges 
were co-educational, and 69.3 per cent. were for 
men only. In 1915, however, 70.7 per cent. of 
the colleges open to men were co-educational, 
and 29.3 per cent. for men only. 

In 1867 George Peabody (immortal for his 
benefactions) created a trust fund of $1,000,000, 
the income thereof to be applied and used “for 
the promotion and encouragement of intellec- 
tual, moral or industrial education among the 
young of the more destitute portions of the 
southern and southwestern states of the Union.” 
He directed that this benefit should be “distrib- 
uted among the entire population without other 
distinction than their needs and the opportuni- 
ties of usefulness to them.” In the same year he 
added $1,100,000 in Mississippi state bonds and 
at his death another million, making a total 
of $3,000,000. This fund was most wisely dis- 
tributed, aiding only those districts which raised 
twice the amount they received from it. Schools 
received no aid unless they were graded and 
had at least 100 pupils, with one teacher for 
every fifty pupils, and an average attendance of 
not less than eighty-five per cent. During the 
first four years of its existence this fund was 
used to assist the establishing of school systems 
in the cities of the South; for the next four years 
it was used to encourage the establishment of 
state school systems. In 1875 its secretary re- 
ported that all the states had established school 
systems and were maintaining them. The trus- 
tees of the fund thereupon devoted it to the 
proper training of teachers. 

In 1882 John F. Slater created a trust of 
$1,000,000 for the promotion of normal and in- 
dustrial education among the children of freed- 
men. The income from this fund is used chiefly 
to pay the salaries of teachers of industrial pur- 
suits in schools for colored students. A board 
of trustees was organized in 1908 to administer 
a fund of $1,000,000 given by Miss Anna T. 
Jeanes for fostering rural schools for negroes. 

Another fund of $1,000,000, the Phelps-Stokes 
fund, assists by making researches, endowing 
scholarships, etc. The General Education Board, 
incorporated in 1903 for “the promotion of edu- 
cation within the United States of America with- 
out distinction of race, sex or creed,” and which 


controls a fund of some $46,000,000, originally 
devoted its resources to the promotion of sec- 
ondary, rural and negro education in the 
Southern states. Since 1905 it has taken the 
entire country for its province. 

The Carnegie Institution at Washington took 
form in 1907 and is a corporation “to encourage 
in the broadest and most liberal manner, investi- 
gation, research and discovery, and the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the improvement of man- 
kind.” It has a fund of $22,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

In the year 1906 Mr. Carnegie created a 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
endowing it with $10,000,000, to which sum in 
1908 he added $5,000,000. 

The Russell Sage Foundation was created in 
1907 by a gift of $10,000,000 from Mrs. Sage, 
for the “improvement of social and living con- 
ditions in the United States of America.” Among 
‘ts activities has been a persistent study of the 
ways of measuring educational progress and re- 
sults, and a series of important investigations of 
the problem of retardation and elimination in 
the public schools. Very important school sur- 
veys have béen made by its educational staff. 
The total bequests to education from 1871 to 
1914, inclusive, are $584,418,082. 

In 1874 President Angell recommended that 
lectures be given to the senior class of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on the organizing and man- 
agement of schools and the art of teaching. In 
1879 the Regents, on the recommendation of 
the president and faculty of that university, es- 
tablished a chair of science and art of teaching, 
with the five-fold purpose, as they declared, of 
fitting university students for the higher posi- 
tions in the public school service, of promoting 
the science of education, of teaching the history 
and theory of education, of securing to teaching 
the rights and prerogatives of a profession, and 
of giving a more perfect unity to the state edu. 
cational system. 

Since that time many universities and col- 
leges have created similar chairs, which have 
not been slow in becoming energetic depart- 
ments. 

Clark University, which opened in 1889, made 
ampler provision for it; and in 1898 Teachers 
College became a professional school of Col- 
umbia University, taking rank with the schools 
of law, medicine and applied science. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has also established a college 
of education, and schools of education are now 
to be found in nearly all of the larger universi- 
ties. 


I was born an American; I live an American; I shall die an American; and I intend to per- 
form the duties incumbent upon me in that character to the end of my career. I mean to do this 
with absolute disregard of personal consequences. What are the personal consequences? What 
is the individual man, with all the good or evil that may betide him, in comparison with the 
good or evil which may befall a great country, and in the midst of great transactions which 
concern that country’s fate? Let the consequences be what they will, I am careless. No man 
can suffer too much, and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer, or if he fall, in the defence of the 
liberties and constitution of his country —Daniel Webster. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 


THE PARABLE OF CRUMBS AND BUBBLES. 


[Presumably by Dr. W. E. Barton, Oak Park, 
Illinois.] 


Now I was meditating on the things that seem 
to be trivial and how when they are many, they 
become an heap so that they block the amenities 
of life. 


And I listened and I heard the patter of little 
feet, and I stopped my work, and the daughter 
of the daughter of Keturah ran into mine arms 
and pulled my beard, and kissed me upon both 
cheeks and once beside, and she said :— 


“Grandpa, on this day I am three years old, 
and behold there hath been given unto me a doll, 
and a cake with three candles thereupon.” 


And I said unto her: “It was a glad day when 
God sent thy mother to us, and another glad 
day three years ago when He did send thee; and 
behold the years have gone so fast that when I 
hold thee in mine arms, I know not if it be thee 
or thy mother.” 


And she said: “Grandpa, behold it snoweth. 
Take me out that I may behold the snow.” 


So I took her out, wrapped in her double gar- 
ments, and she rejoiced in the snow. And she 
beheld how it came down in her face in what she 
called little bubbles, for they melted straight- 
way, and how it fell upon my coat in what she 
called little crumbs. 


For it is on this manner that she fitteth the 
words that she knoweth to her new experiences, 
and oft do I marvel at the way in which she 
findeth a word for the thing she hath not known. 
And I considered her use of the words bubbles 
and crumbs of snow. And we went within the 
house, and watched through the window, and we 
saw the snow strike the window in bubbles, and 
fall outside in crumbs. And the crumbs and the 
bubbles were both very little things. 


Now when the morning was come, behold the 
snow was piled at my door in a great drift. And 
I listened, and behold there were no trains, and 
I waited, and behold there were no mails. And 
certain of my neighbors had no coal and could 
not get it. 


And I considered, and said: “Behold the 
crumbs of snow and the bubbles of snow that 
fell in the face of the little maiden, and on the 
overcoat of her grandfather. How small were 
they one by one, and behold they stop the 
trains.” 


And I considered that it is even so with many 
things in life that are small in themselves, but 
when multiplied they become habits that men 
cannot break, or grievances that rend friend- 
ships asunder, even as great drifts are made of 
bubbles and crumbs of snow.—Congregational- 
ist and Advance. 
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A NEGLECTED FACTOR 


BY HENRY H. GODDARD 
Vineland, J. 


The achievements of today often make the 
“science” of yesterday valueless. 

Time was when “averages” were the best we 
had—average age, average height, average ac- 
complishment, etc. Today the highly developed 
science of statistics uses the “median,” the 
“mode” or other “measures” as so much more 
valuable than the “average” that the latter is 
often of little worth. 

Moreover, many of our “averages” were 
never what they seemed to be. For example, 
take height and weight of school children with 
their “averages” for each age from six to six- 
teen. We have never had, in this country at 
least, the height of the average sixteen-year- 
old boy or girl because we have never meas- 
ured an average group. We have measured 
school children and the sixteen-year school 
boys are generally high school boys—a highly 
selected group. Most sixteen-year boys never 
get to high school. The whole series “six to 
sixteen” is an increasingly selected group. 

It was formerly considered satisfactory to be 
able to say the feeble-minded or mental defec- 
tives can or canfhot do such and such things. 
With the advent of methods of measuring intel- 
ligence and the division of mental defectives 
into idiot, imbecile and moron, such information 
is nearly valueless. The imbecile can do things 
the idiot can not. The moron is a mental de- 
fective, but he is different from an imbecile. The 
finer classification must be used if the state- 
ments are to be of value. 

This matter of the intelligence level has very 
wide application, and to neglect its considera- 
tion is to lead to fallacy in many cases. <A 
good illustration is seen in a monograph just 
published by the Bureau of Education, entitled 
“The Money Value of an Education,” by A. 
Caswell Ellis. 

The title is good and the author’s conclu- 
sions are sound, but many a reader, if we are not 
mistaken, will draw the conclusion that every- 
body should be given the higher education. 
This would be true if all were capable of tak- 
ing the higher education. But unfortunately, 
not all are capable. Many have not sufficient 
intelligence. 

The monograph is most valuable as showing 
the value of an education in actual money 
to those who receive it. It is illustrated by 
many graphic charts and has, at the conclusion, 
a good bibliography of the subject. 

The argument for giving every child all the 
education he can take is strong, and we do 
not wish to detract from it in the least. Never- 
theless, there is the fallacy which we have 
pointed out and which appears so often in simi- 
lar comparisons that we think attention should 
be called to it. 

The graphic chart on page twenty-one of this 
monograph may be taken as a convenient il- 
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lustration. The value of education for each 
class is considered to be “the sum which at 
five per cent. interest would yield an income 
equal to the salary received.” The laborer’s 
education is therefore valued at $10,200; the 
shop apprentice’s at $15,800; the trade school 
graduate’s at $25,000; the technical school 
graduate’s at $43,000. The inference naturally 
drawn is, that if laborers had gone on to tech- 
nical school, their education would have been 
worth to them $43,000. The point overlooked 
here, the fallacy referred to, is that a large 
proportion of the laborers could never have 
taken a technical education, simply because 
they did not have the intelligence. In other 
words, all such comparisons tacitly assume that 
all the persons involved were capable of the 
same high attainments, an assumption that is 
now known to be contrary to fact. Indeed, so 
contrary to fact is it that it is probably much 
nearer the truth to say that, taken on the 
whole, people are earning all that they are cap- 
able of earning. 

There are, of course, many exceptions, and 
there are unfortunately many people who stop 


going to school upon a mere whim, or because 
something attracts them away from further 
training. It must be remembered, however, 
that many of those persons. later pick up, in 
one form or another, the education that is nec- 
essary, so that those who have the intelligence 
ultimately fit into a position in life which util- 
izes all their capacity. 

Such studies as this emphasize more than 
anything else the necessity of first measuring 
the intelligence of the boys and girls and ascer- 
taining for what they are capable, or at least 
to what mental level they have attained or are 
likely to attain. 

As much harm can be done by pushing on 
into the technical school a child who has onlv 
the capacity to be a laborer, as by neglecting 
one who has the capacity for taking the tech- 
nical education. 

It has long been said that many a boy has 
been sent to college who should never have 
gone to college. The recognition of this fact 
and the discovery of who is capable of the more 
extended training should be the next great 
step in education. 


PATRIOTIC INSTRUCTION 


BY A. E, WINSHIP AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The American schools have never appreciated 
the necessity of Patriotic Instruction. It has 
been assumed that it was all sufficient that chil- 
dren come to school, get assigned lessons, be- 
have themselves, and salute the flag appro- 
priately. 

We have called the public school the melting 
pot of all nationalities. Mary Antin’s “Prom- 
ised Land” has been the culminating testimony 
to the efficiency of the schools patriotically. 

But the moment America entered the World 
War it became evident that some of the children 
who had been in the melting pot had not been 
adequately melted, that patriotism had not al- 
ways been developed. 

Practically all close observers of children in 
school and out agree that something is lacking 
in the patriotic instruction of the public schools. 

Whatever else the World War has done, or 
leaves undone, it has already taught us that we 
cannot longer be an isolated nation, that we can 
no longer live to ourselves alone, that the. fam- 
ous Monroe Doctrine would have no more sig- 
nificance than a sheet of paper unless we had 
some power other than the pen that wrote it. 

It was the greatest shock the New World ever 
received when it was known that Kaiser Wil- 
liam proposed to divide up a large slice of the 
United States between Mexico and Japan, and 
that he deliberately told us that our ships could 
not sail the sea except by going where he chose 
to allow them to go. 

No pig in a pen or hen in a coop was ever 
more insolently treated than was the United 
States by the Kaiser. 


Fo. nearly three years there was not patriot- 
isn enough anywhere in America to resent in- 
sults, to check treachery, to help the only red- 
blooded nations who cared or dared to challenge 
the treachery, butchery and debauchery of the 
Huns. 

The moment there was adequate patriotism 
officially there was discovered unanticipated dis- 
Icyalty even in schools and colleges, much of it 
bordering on treason. 

There were Ethan Allens and Israel Putnams. 
There were Paul Reveres and Mad Anthony 
Waynes, but, alas, there were Benedict Ar- 
nolds ! 

Now we know that the public schools must 
teach patriotism effectively just as we know 
that we must win this war whatever the sacri- 
fice of life and treasure. 

The only question is How? 

The first element in patriotism is the absolute 
unity of sentiment among all the nations that 
are fighting side by side. This is a principle as 
cld as man. Loyalty to each other is the first 
law of patriotism. Whoever helps us win this 
war is, to all intents and purposes, American. 

Briton, Italian, Frenchman is in this struggle 
American, and no man is a loyal American who 
is not now a loyal Briton, Italian, Frenchman. 
This means that we must take out of all school 
history every paragraph that would revive the 
prejudices of the Revolutionary War. We must 
not teach our children to glory in the evacuation 
of Boston or the surrender of Cornwallis. 

There can be no patriotism that does not 
cement in closest bonds all sections of the 
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United States. Whoever goes to Camp Robert 
E. Lee in Virginia, and Camp John B. Gordon 
in Georgia, whoever goes to Camp Phil Sheri- 
dan in Alabama, and John A. Logan in Texas, 
who sees Southern boys at Camp Devens in 
Massachusetts and Camp Grant in Illinois, who 
tealizes that the late Congressman Gardner of 
Massachusetts insisted upon being an officer in 
a Georgia regiment can but see that the last 
vear has done much toward unifying patriotic 
American sentiment. 

Let all teachers in the North put the soft 
pedai on Gettysburg and Appomattox and all 
teachers of the South couple the names of Grant 
and Lee a little more sympathetically. 

When the Mormon University students at 
Provo, Utah, contribute $2,300 to the Y. M. C. A. 
work in France we can but feel disgusted at any 
attempt to commercial prejudices against 
Utahans. Whoever does so is disloyal to every 
patriotic requirement of the hour. 

Patriotism is all-Americanism and all disloy- 
alty is traitorous. 

Patriotism means that we are members one 
of another. 

There is no other nation where this is re- 
quired’ as it is in the United States, and never 
here as now. 

Patriotism means an absolute blending of 
pride locally and pride nationally, in devotion 
locally and devotion nationally. 

There is no patriotism that ends with state 
or sectional pride or devotion and there is no 
patriotism that does not begin with local and 
sectional pride and devotion. 

The ‘United States is an arch. We shout 
about the keystone of an arch as that which 
binds the stones into an arch, but remove any 
other stone from the arch and you have no arch. 
Each block is made for its place and it is indis- 
pensable in its place. 


Georgia is the Empire State of the South as 
New York is the Empire State of the North. 
If Georgians whined because they are not New 
Yorkers and New Yorkers because they are not 
Georgians neither of them would be American. 
No man is an American who is not a loyal 
Carolinian, Oregonian, or Utahan. 

Nothing but federal loyalty is the end of real 
patriotism. Look at Mexico, a pretended re- 
public, at Russia, a would-be republic, and you 
see what America would be _ if local loyaity 
were not merged in federal loyalty. 

Patriotic instruction must be concrete rather 
than abstract. It must be patriotism in action 
rather than merely in words. Patriotism is not 
lip service. 


Patriotism in school must begin with school 
spirit, broadening into community spirit, into 
state spirit, into sectional spirit, and then, with 
intensity heightened and thereto glorified, into 
an American spirit. 

There is no place for individualism in patriot- 
ism. There is no loyalty, no patriotism in an 
individualist any more than there is in a slacker 
or a deserter. The student who is a slacker 
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in athletic loyalty because there is something 
or somebody he does not like is training for 
disloyalty if not treason nationally. 

The student who sulks because there is some- 
thing he does not like is a slacker in training 
for a traitor. 

Individualism in action is on the road to dis- 
loyalty if not to the rank of traitor. There can 
be no government built up by individualists. 

Traitors, like patriots, are often made in: 
school. 

In every school, every day, there should be 
definite, explicit, emphatic teaching of the 
things worth stressing in American life. In- 
dustrially, commercially, financially, education- 
ally there are numerous things that should be 
ardently taught in every school. 

But over and above everything else every 
child should be taught the inherent difference 
between absolutism and democracy and between 
democracy and anarchism. 

Unfortunately, socialism means so many 
different things that it cannot be used as a 
school term, but anarchy is so distinctly vicious 
that every child in America should know that it 
is not democracy. 

Democracy is the only form of government 
that is representative of the will of the major- 
ity. Autocracy and anarchy are alike in their 
refusal to allow the people to rule. 

American patriotism can only mean the gen- 
uine triumph of real democracy. 
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MY VALIANT SON 
BY JAMES L. HUGHES 
For my dead son so dear 
I shed a father’s tear, 
But in my heart I cheer, 
Though eyes be dim. 
True-hearted, strong and free, 
A just, kind man was he, 
A loving son to me. 
Why mourn for him? 


When duty’s loud call came, 

He went with heart aflame, 

And won an honored name; 
My valiant son. 

Had I more sons, they, too, 

Would be, I know, as true, 

And their whole duty do, 
Till freedom won. 


His place I cannot take, 
But for my dead son’s sake 
New efforts I will make 
For home and right. 
No garb of mourning sad 
I'll wear. My heart is glad 
A son so true I had 
To nobly fight. 
Proudly I saw him go, 
With his young life aglow, 
To meet the ruthless foe, 
With hope and joy. 
Mine will be joyous tears, 
Mine will be grateful cheers, 
Through all the coming years, 
For my brave boy. 
—Stories and Musings. 
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CHELSEA’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY C. R. STACY 
Bridgewater State Normal School 


No city has demonstrated more brave and en- 
ergetic educational reconstruction than has 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, under four unusual edu- 
cational leaders, Eben H. Davis, who gave it na- 
tional fame in class achievement; W. H. Small, 
whose success in Chelsea won for him the super- 
intendency of Providence, the second largest city 
in New England; B. C. Gregory, who was more 
in demand on the national educational platform 
than any New England superintendent of his 
day, and the present superintendent, Frank E. 
Parlin, of whose notable achievement we now 
write. 


It is plain that a crying need for new buildings 
is likely to be the means by which the educa- 
tional reforms offered by the junior high school 
may be realized. In having to remedy an over- 
crowded condition in the schools the average 
board of education is likely to be influenced 
more by prospective administrative economies 


than by advocated improvements in courses of. 


study and methods of instruction. When both 
results are possible through one comprehensive 
plan, congestion may be a blessing in disguise. 
Chelsea was quick to seize this double oppor- 
tunity and made the solution of the building dif- 
ficulty the occasion for tackling such pressing 
problems as non-promotion, dropping out of 
school, vocational guidance, and providing differ- 
ent kinds of work for pupils having differing 
needs. 


When the flames laid a good part of the city 
in ashes they fortunately spared the then prac- 
tically new high school building, but wiped out 
two sixteen-room structures together with a few 
smaller ones serving as grammar schools cen- 
tres. In rebuilding the plan was to have a few 
large school plants rather than several fair-sized 
ones. This was done in the interest of smaller 
expense in construction, maintenance and super- 
vision. Three districts were determined upon, 
the Shurtleff, Williams and Carter. 

Near the site of the two buildings razed by the 
fire huge structures have been built, one large 
wing after another being finished and occupied. 


Thus there have been completed two of the larg- 


est elementary school houses in the world, one 
having sixty-eight classrooms and accommodat- 
ing 3,000 pupils. This winter the old Carter 
School will have been replaced by a new build- 
ing of thirty-two rooms and an assembly hall. 

Since Chelsea is of small area, densely popu- 
lated, it was evident that these three district 
plants could in part be easily made into junior 
high schools, leaving the regular high school to 
become the one central senior high school. Al- 
ready keenly im sympathy with the new idea 
and believing in its promise, Superintendent Par- 
lin began a campaign for its adoption 

The vital task in getting this or any other new 
idea put into effect in a city or town is prepar- 


ing peoples’ minds for the innovation and lead- 
ing them to appreciate the purposes in view. 
There are several sets of persons to be influ- 
enced, the school board members, the principals, 
the teachers and parents and citizens at large. 
By studying the city’s problems with his school 
committee and showing where relief was as- 
sured by the new scheme, by frequent and inti- 
mate conferences with his principals in which 
thorough discussions of all phases of the new 
order were had, by holding teachers” meetings 
to build up the right sort of an understanding 
in the teaching corps, and by addresses at par- 
ent-teacher associations and other civic and so- 
cial clubs to present the advantages of the pro- 
posed reorganization Dr. Parlin labored for a 
wide spirit of intelligent sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. 

This whole-heartedness meant to Dr. Parlin 
and his associates the adoption of the six-three- 
three plan, or six years of elementary school, 
three of senior high, and the application of this 
arrangement to the whole city. 

The six-three-three plan was favored for both 
administrative and pedagogical reasons. By 
having the high school freshman year become 
the third year of the junior school the senior 
school is thus relieved of its largest section and 
its congestion reduced. By the same means the 
grade most in need of reform in content and 
methods of-instruction is brought within the 
scope of reorganization. 

The six-three-three plan makes the comple- 
tion of the first stage of secondary education 
come a year later and is likely to help in holding 
the pupil in school just so much longer. Fur- 
thermore, the extra year can be used quite effec- 
tively to give those boys and girls who are al- 
most certain to go into the industries before 
reaching senior high school definite training for 
citizenship, homemaking and the selection of 
lines of employment. 

Beginning with the fall of 1916 the Chelsea 
School Department changed its system to this 
plan of six years elementary and three years each 
of junior and senior high schools. No pupils 
were transferred to the high school at this time, 
as those pupils who had finished the last year of 
grammar school, instead of becoming high 
school freshmen, became the third year class of 
the new unit. The main part of the Shurtleff 
School and of the Williams School each became 
the quarters of a junior high school, caring for 
grades seven, eight and nine. At the sanie time 
the high was left with grades ten, eleven and 
twelve. The new Carter building now about 
ready will house the third junior high school. 

After the grading features of reorganization 
were settled there were the two vital problems 
of teachers and program of study for the new 
schools, There were no specially prepared 
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junior high school teachers in Chelsea, or any- 
where else for that matter; but there were two 
sources from which experienced instructors 
might be drawn, namely the elementary and the 
high schools. The Chelsea authorities believed 
that grammar school teachers with proved abil- 
ity in discipline, of sympathetic insight into the 
characteristics of boys and girls in their early 
teens, who were adaptable to new conditions, 
and who were professionally ambitious and pro- 
gressive in spirit, were the proper material to 
use in creating and training the new corps, 
rather than the college equipped high school 
teacher who may be long on subject matter, or 
culture, but short on knowledge of the early 
adolescent mind. 

This conclusion, once taken, meant that the 
body of really successful upper grade teachers 
already in service were to be carried over. Ac- 
cordingly they were led to think about their 
preferences in departmental work. At the same 
time principals were asked to express their opin- 
ions, based upon observation of actual classroom 
performance, as to the subject, or small group 
of subjects, each of their teachers was best able 
to undertake. The teacher’s choices were then 
compared with the judgments rendered by their 
principals. So far as program possibilities al- 
lowed, teachers were assigned to subjects in 
which they possessed the greatest interest and 
in the teaching of which they had developed the 
most skill. In the summer preceding the start- 
ing of the new plan some of those facing the 
new demands took at summer schools courses 
for junior high school teachers. 

In arranging the program of studies the plan 
of differentiated courses was followed and the 
typical academic, commercial and industrial or 
practical arts lines were established. In the 
commercial curriculum Chelsea is now carrying 
on what is an interesting experiment. It is 
teaching stenography in the eighth and ninth 
years. High school commercial teachers say: 
“It can’t be done.” The Chelsea principals and 
superintendent say: “It is being done and suc- 
cessfully.” They argue that stenography is only 
another language and children can learn it as 
readily as foreign languages, in truth, with more 
readiness because the motive of utility is clearer 
to the student. They claim, further, that it re- 
enforces and stimulates the study of English in- 
stead of its being hampered seriously by insuf- 
ficient training in English, and that the immatur- 
ity of the pupil, when compared with the stu- 
dent in the third year of the ordinary high 
school—the conventional starting point for 
stenography—is not without advantages as well 
as disadvantages. Superintendent Parlin re- 
ports: “I have talked with two of my most ex- 
perienced teachers of stenography in the junior 
high school. They have had experience not only 
in our junior high, but they have had experience 
in senior high and business college work. Both 
of them tell me that they find our junior high 
school pupils capable of doing as much and as 
good work as the senior high school pupils do, 
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One of them said she recently visited a senior 
high school in which they gave just twice as 
much time to stenography as we give in the 
eighth grade and she found they had covered 
just twice as much work as our eighth grade has 
done thus far this year.” 

Practically all commercial departments in 
junior high schools provide courses in typewrit- 
ing and few, if any, educators doubt its value, 
but it is a question if shorthand writing is en- 
titled to as firm a position. Nearly every one 
knows that with time and skill almost any sub- 
ject can be taught boys and girls of this age. 
The real consideration, however, is whether or 
not the amount of time and energy spent is jus- 
tified by what is attained in power to use the 
subject. This issue waits upon the outcome, af- 
ter a reasonable length of time, of just such ex- 
periments as this one that Chelsea has had the 
courage and initiative to make. These experi- 
ences followed by a proper investigation of re- 
sults will be much more trustworthy than the 
“say-so” of any individuals or of any particular 
groups of school men. 

In the practical arts curriculum a good be- 
ginning has been made, sewing and cooking be- 
ing provided for the girls and woodworking and 
printing for boys. But before the full junior 
high school ideal is realized there must be more 
shops for try-out courses in the different trades, 
not with the idea of furnishing complete training 
for following a given trade, but to discover along 
which corresponding industrial line the native 
interests and abilities of the boy lie. The first 
would be vocational education, which is not the 
province of the junior high school. The second 
is prevocational training and guidance, which is 
highly desirable for a very considerable propor- 
tion of youths whose formal education must 
close this side of the senior high school. The in- 
dustrial character of Chelsea’s population and 
this city’s situation in the midst of a great manu- 
facturing region are factors that will urge the 
school department on into this larger service. 

This little account would not be complete 
without mention made of the changed spirit of 
control brought about in the junior high schools. 
To quote Dr. Parlin again: “When we organized 
our junior high schools we changed quite radi- 
cally our method of control and discipline, as- 
suming that the children were old enough to 
appreciate more liberty than had been given them 
and that they would respond to higher appeals 
than had been generally in use; that is, they were 
young men and women and would respond to 
treatment as such. Of course, in the class teach- 
ing of the grammar school they had been treated 
largely as children, incapable of self-direction. 
Our junior high school government is more like 
the government of senior high schools than like 
that of the usual grammar schools. The chil- 
dren have not disappointed us in their response. 
Most of the conflicts between teachers and pu- 
pils and the difficulties of school government 
have disappeared under our junior high school 
treatment, and the children have made better 
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progress in the development of self-control ; 
moreover, our own attitude toward the children 
has decidedly changed and we think of them very 
differently than we used to think of the grammar 
school children, and thinking so, we all act dif- 
ferently, and I assure you that the change has 
been beneficial to all pupils concerned.” 
When all things are taken into consideration 
the strong launching forth in Chelsea of this 


whole scheme of reorganizing the public school 
system and the progress already made there is a 
credit to the Bay State and an honor to the city. 
Its influence, together with that of a few other 
aggressive, modern-minded New England com- 
munities, will be potent for leadership in the 
next few years during which readjustments 


are sure to follow in a far larger number of 
Eastern cities. 


a 


I want the new New York Board of Education to capitalize the experience of princi- 


pals and teachers.—Mayor Hylan. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
, ACTIVITIES 
BY M. 8. HALLMAN 


Connersville, Indiana 


Without some definite plan of administration 
outside activities in high school mean an un- 
equal burden for the one or two teachers and 
over-exploitation of the bright and willing group 
of pupils. Not only is this bad in that it is 
unfair to the overworked, but it robs others of 
the opportunities offered by co-operative work 
in activities outside the classroom. It is ad- 
mitted without question that these activities are 
‘vital in a modern school, and consequently no 
teacher can afford to miss her share of respon- 
sibility, nor can any group of pupils be denied 
the privileges of taking part. _ Hence, in the 
Connersville plan the constant aim has been to 
provide a means of literary and social develop- 
ment for the largest possible number as opposed 
to the common intensive training of three or 
four debaters or declaimers. Owing to con- 
ditions over which we have no control, our 
athletics are still devoted to the team, while 
scores of boys are cultivating round shoulders 
on the bleachers. 

The plan by which we now work has under- 
gone no substantial change during the last six 
years; hence we feel that it has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. The control of all activities 
is under the constitution of the general school 
organization known as the Connersville High 
School Olympic Association.* Each club has its 
own constitution, which must not conflict with 
the general constitution, just as that of the 
state is subject to the fundamental law of the 
nation. Each club and class has its teacher- 
adviser, who remains with the same group per- 
manently, thus affording abundant opportunity 
for intimate personal touch between teachers 
and pupils. We attach enough importance to 
the work of literary, debating, scientific and 
musical clubs to provide for their meetings in 
school hours. Membership matters are handled 
by a committee of teachers to prevent clannish- 
ness, and the number in each: club limited to 
thirty as a maximum of waste by audience. 


*For detailed account see Journal of Education, September 6, 1917. 


All classes and clubs are limited to one social 
function a year, which must be held on a non- 
school night, and the assessment for the same 
is not to exceed twenty-five cents. This year 
refreshment assessments are eliminated. 

Class meetings are held once a month and at 
call of advisers for special business. The ad- 
viser of the present senior class has been asso- 
ciated with the same pupils since they entered 
high school, helping them make out their courses 
of study, visiting them when sick, advising indi- 
viduals in financial trouble, suggesting ways of 
continuing schooling after graduation, chaperon- 
ing parties and doing many services which the 
long association makes easy and indescribably 
helpful. Large classes are divided into groups, 
so that each adviser has about twenty or thirty. 
This makes it very easy to give each pupil per- 
sonal attention in making out his courses of 
study at registration time, as well as providing 
responsible chaperons and advisers for clas 
parties and picnics. 

Holiday programs are provided as follows :— 


Thanksgiving—Senior class under direction of their 
advisers. 


Christmas—Junior class under direction of their ad- 
visers, 


Washington Day—Sophomore class under direction 
of their advisers, 

Lincoln Day—Freshman class under direction of their 
advisers. 

This plan prevents the overwork of the bright 
pupil ahd gives responsibility to new people each 
holiday. 

The meeting time of the seven literary, debat- 
ing and scientific clubs is provided for every two 
weeks by “sliding the schedule.” Our forenoon 
consists of five periods—two regular length, 
then in the middle of the session we have a 
special period of twenty-two minutes, followed 
by two more regular periods. _ On club days 
each regular period is cut five minutes, and the 
special period omitted, so at eleven o’clock we 
have forty minutes for club meetings. Non-club 
members have a general assembly in the audi- 
torium for study at this time. The Boys’ Glee 
Club meets at the special period on Tuesday 
each week, and the Girls’ Glee Club on Thurs- 
day. The high school chorus meets at the 
special period on Monday and Friday. This 


Continued on page 298. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


It is inevitable that in the line of progress 
teachers will be classified. It is equally inevit- 
able that absolute justice in the classification is 
impossible, that an approach to justice in many 
cases is improbable. It is almost equally in- 
evitable that the deciding power will do one of 
two things—either stand on its dignity and de- 
fend the ruling—usually disastrous to all con- 
cerned,—or make peace by doing | nothing. 
Either outcome is intolerable. We venture 
some suggestions based on a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with every attempt made to clas- 
sify teachers as to their efficiency. 

First, let all criticisms be specific; let them be 
made to the teacher directly and let them be 
followed by constructive suggestions. The 
teacher who has been condemned as “weak in 


discipline” must be shown that the activity of 


growing children may be made an aid to school- 
room order; and the one who is “not up to 
the mark in instruction” must be taught the 
necessity of more preparation for her daily 
work, the need and the means of motivation, 
etc. 

Second, let every first ruling be open to re- 
view and modification if justice demands. Let 
no decision be final until the teacher has had 
reasonable time to reform. 

We fully realize how much trouble this may 
make for the decisionist, but, as in law, it is 
better that the guilty one escape than that one 
innocent man be hanged. Nothing can be 
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worse than that a teacher who can meet the 
new requirements be denied the opportunity to 
do so. 

The matter of marking aid classifying 
teachers must be undertaken in the right spirit 
and handled with the greatest care. 


BIOLOGY OF CHILDREN 

Herbert S. Jennings, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity,* sets a new pace for educators. (See 
page 2.) He studies children biologically, just 
as one would study any other living organ- 
isms, as a biologist would study any new group 
of animals or plants. The method of procedure 
is simple. 

What is the nature of these organisms? 
What trails and what capabilities has nature 
put into them at the beginning? How do they 
resemble other organisms and how do _ they 
differ from them? How do. they differ among 
themselves? What are the main laws of de- 
velopment? How are they and their develop- 
ment affected by things in the world outside? 

With such a starting point Professor Jen- 
nings reveals that there are in the child the 
germs of an immense number of diverse capa- 
bilities not found in other organisms, which 
must be developed if he is to be a man and 
not a vegetable. The child must develop the 
power to meet an infinite number of diverse 
situations; the power to adapt itself to situa- 
tions that it has never met. In every genera- 
tion the requirements that must be met are 
diverse from those of any previous generation. 
The child must develop its ways of meeting 
situations in close dependence upon the situa- 
tions to be met. 

The child has a thousand things to develop, 
where other animals have one. All this makes 
education infinitely more complicated than it 
has been supposed to be. 


ag stions of Modern Science Concerning Ed ” 
York : The Macmillan Company, Price, $1.00. & ucation New 


HOMES FOR TEACHERS 


At last at least one local paper is awake to 
a calamitous situation in many communities. 
The Elmhurst, Illinois, Press says editorially: 
“Homes for Teachers’ will soon have to be 
our slogan,” and adds :— 

Now that the opening of our public 
schools is but a short time away, it 
behooves the citizens of Elmhurst to 
try to arrange so that it may be pos- 
sible for the teachers who come here 
for the school year to obtain room 
and board in this city, rather than to 
necessitate their securing accommoda- 
tions in the surrounding towns. 

We pay out every year for teachers’ 
salaries close to $22,000, and of that 
amourt about $12,000 will be expended 
for room and board. It would seem 
nothing more than right that this 
money should be again turned into 
circulation among the tax-payers of 
this district, rather than that it should 
be expended among people who in no 
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ribute to the stipport of the 
local aes We realize that the 
question of room atid board is a very 
serious one in Elmhurst, and the yo 
dents of this town should appreciate tha 
and realize that it is a civic duty on Leis 
part to afford comfortable living condition 
for the teachers who come here to gwe 
their best efforts for the children of this 

unity. 

We tear that the majority of the teach- 
ers desire to be located in homes 
where they may have room and board 
or at least room in connection with 
breakfast and the evening meal, or a 
suite of rooms for light housekeeping. 

You will realize also that we recom- 
mend the use of our Classified Ad column 
whenever you desire the attention of the 
public, but in this instance we wish to 
make this appeal to you, and we are 
willing to forego any financial returns 
that might accrue to us from the ad- 
vertisement. If it is at all possible 
for you to furnish accommodations for 
a teacher, we would suggest that you 
inform the superintendent of schools 
or call him at his office—Elmhurst 
15—and make known to him what 
accommodations you may have. 

Permit us to urge upon you the respon- 
sibility and civic duty you owe the schools 
in this regard. 

If prio village paper in the United States 
would be as patriotic as the Elmhurst: Press, 
the teachers would have an entirely different 
home life. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 


High school principals of New York City have 
received an order from Acting City Superinten- 
dent Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller ordering them 
to discontinue the use of nine German language 
textbooks heretofore employed in the classroom. 
The reason given is that the volumes banned 
took occasion at some point to sing the praises 
of the Kaiser or to voice German propaganda. 
American university professors of German de- 
scent or educators in Germany acting as collab- 
orators with American writers comprise the list 
of authors. Among other contents of the vol- 
umes to which exception was taken are pictures 
of the Hohenzollern family, the words and 
music of “Deutschland Uber Alles” and lauda- 
tory references to German rulers. Dr. Strau- 
benmuller’s action resulted from an investiga- 
tion of high school textbooks begun last De- 
cember after the Board of Education announced 
it would drop all German courses from the ele- 
mentary schools. Four hundred textbooks used 
in German language work in the high schools 
were examined. The American Defence So- 
ciety is attempting to bring about a complete 
discontinuance of the study of German in the 
high schools, as well as the elementary grades. 

The textbooks banned are: “Deutsches les und 


Usbungsbuch,” by Edward Prokosch, professor 
of Germanic philosophy in the University of 
Texas; “Aus Vergangener Zeit,’ by Arnold 
Werner Spanhoofd, instructor in modern lan- 
guages in a Washington, D. C., high school; 
“Im Vaterlard,” by Paul V. Bacon; “Deutsch- 
land und die Deutsche,” by W. C. Decker of 
the department of German, New York State 
Normal College, Albany, and Robert Markisch; 
oberlehrer at Royal Victoria Gymnasium; Pots- 
dam, Germany; “Ein  Charakterbild vor 
Deutschland,” by Professor M. B. Evans, State 
University of Ohio, and Elizabeth Merchant of 
Leipsic, Germany; “Willkommen in Deutsch- 
land,” Professor Mosher; “Glueck Auf,” by 
Mueller and Wenckebach; “Beginners’ German,” 
by Walter Krause; “Kreuz und Quer durch 
Deutschland,” by Mezger and Mueller. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


All deprecate the rush of country boys from 
the farm to the town, but who is responsible? 

The chief responsibility rests with those who 
make spread-eagle, Fourth-of-July, political 
campaign speeches about the great men in 
cities who come from the country. 

They tell farmers’ sons that most of the 
great lawyers, doctors, merchants, manufac- 
turers, teachers and preachers in the city come 
from the farms and expect this to make the 
boys stay on the farm. 

When Eve told Adam how delicious the 
apple was she expected him to try it himself, 
but these twentieth-century Evelets expect to 
portray the delicacy and glory of success in 
the city and keep the boys on the farm. 

Is this guileless simplicity or simple idiocy? 


a 


MOTHER OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The State Normal School at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, is the survivor of the first state 
normal school in America. That fact, if fo 
other, makes it famous. Nowhere is the pro- 
fessional spirit more delightfully vitalizing and 
inspiring than at the Framingham Normal 
School in 1918. Nowhere would Horace Mann 
find a more thrilling and compelling profes- 
sional atmosphere, could he return. 

There is one new building that challenges 
any other anywhere in location, in architec- 
tural effect, in homelike atmosphere, and the 
dining hall is beyond the reach of all competi- 
tors in plan, in outlook and light by day and in 
illumination by night. 

In view of all this it is little less than high 
tragedy to be forced to say that this mother of 
all state normal schools in the New World pays 
its women teachers the lowest sala 
professional state normal school. 

Incidentally, there is temporarily a humiliat- 
ing spectacle which is likely to be eliminated 
this year. Just why the hulk of the dormitory 
which was gutted by fire three years ago has 
been allowed to mar the campus we do not 
know; but it is so unlike Massachusetts that 
we are sure that it will now-be transformed 
from a ruin to a useful and attractive phase of 
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the beautiful hill with its crown of pedagogical 
glory. 


Historically, traditionally, locationally, profes- 
sionally, this most sacred of all state normal 
schools in America is precious in the eyes of all 
professional teachers. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary two years ago 
was one of the notable educational events of 
recent years, and many circumstances conspire 
to make it more and more attractive as the 
Mecca of all normal school people. 


MUCH BELOVED* 
To the hundred thousand teachers in the 


States who have heard him with profit and 


pleasure this latest book from the pen of 
James L. Hughes, long superintendent (Inspec- 
tor) of Toronto, Canada, will come as a beautiful 
benediction from one whom they regard with 
prideful affection. 

Dr. Hughes is always welcome to any edu- 
cational platform in the United States. No 
voice is more welcome, no message more 
wholesome, no leader more inspiring. 

He comes to us less frequently of late, which 
makes a book of rare verse from his pen most 
welcome. He writes good verse, but never 
primarily for its meter, its rhyme or its 
rhythms, but for its soulful mission. 

We know nothing which comes nearer meet- 
ing the universal need of the unconventional 
boy; but the verse that carries us “over the 
top” is “My Valiant Son,” which we use else- 
where in this issue. 
~®Stories and Musings: ‘Love Stories,’ ‘True Stories of the So-called 


*Bad,”’ ‘Musings Various.’ By James L. Hughes. Toronto, Canada: 
William Briggs. 


KANSAS CITY’S REFERENDUM 


Kansas City’s Board of Education decided 
at its meeting February 28 to submit to popu- 
lar vote the question of a twenty-five per cent. 
increase in teachers’ salaries. This action fol- 
lowed an educational campaign which other 
cities will do well to emulate. Instead of argu- 
ing the teachers’ case for the teachers’ sake, 
business men, ministers and editors argued 
the children’s need for such _ instruction as 
only better-paid teaching can guarantee. The 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Histori- 
cal Association, City Club, women’s clubs and 
labor organizations publicly insisted that Kan- 
sas City could not realize its destiny as the 
“gateway to the Golden West” unless it had 
the best schools. Will Kansas City’s tax- 
payers vote a twenty-five per cent. increase for 
teachers? All signs now promise an affirmative 
answer. 


KINDERGARTENS 


Thirty-one cities have kindergartens for all 
children. No New England city appears on this 
list. Michigan leads, with 7 cities; New Jersey 
follows, with 5; California, 4; Ohio, 3; New York 
and Wisconsin, 2 each; Missouri, Nebraska, Ari- 
zona, Indiana, Minnesota and Pennsylvania one 
each. 

New York leads the states in the percentage of 
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children in kindergartens, and New Jersey is sec- 
ond. In one year New York went from fifth to 
first place, supplanting New Jersey. 

New York City has 936 kindergartens ; Chicago, 
376; Philadelphia, 271; Cleveland, 186; St. Louis, 
161; Boston, 147; Los Angeles, 137; Milwaukee, 
134; Buffalo, 121; Detroit, 116; Newark, 102. 

In 1916 there were 140 cities which had kinder- 
gartens for the first time. 


MONTANA’S LATEST 

State Superintendent Miss May Trumper 
and Chancellor Edward C. Elliott combined 
their forces and held a Professional Short 
Course of two weeks at the State Normal 
School at Dillon for county superintendents. 
President E. O. Sisson of the State University, 
Chancellor Elliott and the professional profes- 
sors of the normal school gave the student 


county superintendents a new vision of educa- 
tion. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Any reader of the Journal of Education can 
have a copy of Otto H. Kahn’s “Frenzied Lib- 
erty” or “Art and Society’—may have either 
or both without cost by writing to Institute 
for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City. Mr. Kahn has done more than 
any other one man to help German-Americans 
get the truth about Germany’s autocracy as 
related to this ‘World War. 


3 LOOKING FORWARD 
- The issue of March 21 will have the editorial 
notes and other reports of the Atlantic City 
meeting of the N. E. A. 

The issue of March 28 will have special re- 
ports of the normal school meetings, both of 
the Council of Presidents and of the Normal 
School Department. 

The issue of March 28 will also have a report 
of the publishers’ meeting and banquet. 

The issue of March 28 will have other reports 


‘which will be crowded out of the issue of 
March 21. 


> 


Every prospective high school teacher should be 
required to take a course in Vocational Guidance 
and every high school teacher now in_ service 
should be required to study and pass an examina- 
tion on John M. Brewer’s “Vocational Guid- 
ance Movement.” 


It is a strain on the imagination to think of a 
mother smiling sweetly upon her baby who has 
been crying in ugly fashion for an hour, and a 
teacher who dearly loves a pupil who has been 
both mischievous and malicious all day. 


“An Institute of the children, by the children, 
for the children” is the way they described a 
great Juvenile Farmers’ Institute of Cook 
County, Illinois, at Fullerton Hall, Chicago, 
March 1, 1918. 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AMERICANS FIGHTING IN THE TRENCHES. 


Americans are now beginning to realize what 
the English at home have experienced for three 
years and a half when, day after day, they have 
looked through the lists of men killed and 
wounded while fighting “somewhere in France.” 
Daily now, these lists appear in ‘our papers. 
Happily, they are still small, because the opera- 
tions of which they are the result are upon a 
comparatively small scale, but they bring the 
war very near home. The American troops in 
France have passed through their preliminary 
training; they are doing real fighting in the 
trenches, and are defending their sector of the 
battle line in the west against repeated and 
carefully-planned German attacks. Day after 
day, during the past week, these attacks upon 
the American line near Toul 
newed; and the Americans have beaten off su- 
perior numbers and have conducted themselves 
with such bravery as to win special decorations 
from the French military authorities. 


JAPAN AND SIBERIA. 


It is just as well that the United States 
should not be precipitate in her attitude toward 
Japan’s proposals regarding Siberia. On the 
one hand, there are Japanese _ sensibilities 
to be considered; on the other hand, there are 
Russia’s—for we must speak still of Russia as 
an entity, although the term is fast losing its 
meaning. To the Russians, the proposed occu- 
pation of Vladivostok and other Siberian terri- 
tory by Japanese forces, with the ostensible 
purpose of preventing the German seizure of 
the vast stores of supplies and munitions ac- 
cumulated there, may well seem an attempt on 
the part of Japan to seize the moment of Rus- 
sia’s disorganization and humiliation to realize 
long-cherished territorial ambitions. Before 
sanction is given to such an _ enterprise—still 
more, before any aid is given, it ought to be 
clearly shown that it is to the advantage of all 
the Allies. 


THE JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW. 


On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the Japanese are extremely sensitive, and 
have more than once been ready to take offense 
against the United States. This feeling the 
Germans for years have ingeniously played 
upon, and their attempt, at the time when the 
submarine issue came to a crisis, to set Japan 
and Mexico in alliance against the United 
States will not soon be forgotten. At the back 
of our minds, as individual Americans, we may 
harbor distrust of Japanese intentions, but it 
would be highly unfortunate if there were to be 
any official censure or intimation of doubts of 
Japanese sincerity.. Great Britain is differently 
situated, for she has a special treaty with Japan, 
antedating the present war, looking to the pro- 
tection of the far East, under which each part- 
ner, in certain conditions, is bound to support 
the other. 


have been re- 


GERMANY REWARDS THE TURKS. 


Delayed information from Asia Minor is to 
the effect that the Turks have massacred the 
entire male population of Samsun, thousands of 
whom had previously been driven there by 
Turkish troops. It is a coincidence that on the 
same day when this latest atrocity of Turks 
upon Armenians became public, the terms of 
the revised peace treaty, which Germany has 
forced upon Russia, became public, one of the 
new conditions of which is that Russia must 
give over to Turkey Erivan, Kars and Batoum. 
This concession not only puts into Turkish 
hands an almost impregnable fortress and a 
great naval station, but all of Turkish Armenia, 
which had been held by Russian troops to save 
the Armenians from massacre, and a consider- 
able portion of North Armenia, which has for 
years been a refuge for Armenians fleeing from 
extermination. So Germany makes herself the 
friend and helper of the unspeakable Turk in 
his work of bloodshed and plunder. 


TRYING TO SPLIT BELGIUM. 


Not content with seizing Finland, the Aland 
Islands and large areas in Russia, and turning 
over Russian Armenia to the tender mercies of 
the Turks, the German government is now 
pushing the partition of Belgium by the separa- 
tion of Flanders. Through certain so-called 
“Activists,” calling themselves the “Council of 
Flanders,” it ‘has caused the independence of 
Flanders to be proclaimed; and, when the court 
of appeal at Brussels refused to recognize this 
proceeding, the Germans deported the judges, 
and they are now threatening with martial law 
all who venture to sign petitions of protest. 
Notwithstanding these threats, Cardinal Mer- 
cier, all of the Belgian bishops, the courts, the 
provincial councils, the commercial bodies and 
the principal Flemish associations throughout 
Flanders have addressed energetic protests to 
the German Chancellor, declaring the unshaken 
will of the Belgian people to remain united. 


ROUMANIA MAKES PEACE. 


Finding resistance to Germany futile, after the 
Russian collapse, Roumania has accepted thé in- 
evitable, under heavy pressure, and has signed 
a peace treaty with the Central Powers. She 
agrees to demobilize immediately eight divisions 
of her army, and to demobilize the remainder 
as soon as peace is restored with Russia, and 
her frontier is secure. She gives up the prov- 
ince of Dobrudja as far as the Danube to the 
Central Powers; promises to evacuate immedi- 
ately all Austrian territory; accepts the frontier 
rectifications demanded by Austria-Hungary, 
and undertakes to further the transport of Teu- 
tonic troops through Moldavia and Bessarabia 
to Odessa. She also concedes “economic meas- 
ures corresponding to the situation”—a cryptic 
clause upon which Berlin will certainly put any 
interpretation which she thinks best. 


Continued on page 306, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


Continued from page 293. 


leaves the Wednesday period for general exer- 
cises and outside speakers. 

The girls’ literary clubs, three in number, do 
work similar to that done in regular womens 
clubs. Famous composers, their lives, and com- 
positions illustrated by records on the victrola, 
modern drama, famous artists and their master- 
pieces, social movements and settlement work 


_are types of programs. Some of the programs 


are made out for a series of meetings or even 
a year. The debating club for boys has been 
making their programs vocational this year. At 
one meeting a mock trial was held and training 
in legal speaking given, and at another time 
arguments on technical subjects are planned for 
embryo engineers. The science club for boys 
usually plans for a series of related programs, 
such as “Science Applied to Warfare,” “The 
Measurement of Time—Famous Clocks” and 
scientific subjects sometimes illustrated by mov- 
ing pictures of manufacturing processes. The 
glee clubs work on regular programs, which are 
given in neighboring towns and at conventions. 
Last year the musical organizations worked on 
choruses from the great oratorios; this year the 
combined chorus and glee clubs gave a Sunday 
afternoon recital from the “Messiah” on the Sun- 
day before Christmas. As a result, every pupil 
in the organization has the benefit of two or 
three public appearances during the year. 

Aside from the training which the officers 
(about sixty) in the organizations get in parlia- 
mentary procedure, the community spirit has 
been developed to a highly gratifying degree. 
This is especially true at Christmas time, and 
the following are illustrations of the work of 
the various clubs :— 

Christmas program given at County Home 
and each inmate remembered by a simple gift; 
service flag with forty stars presented to school; 
fifty dolls made and dressed for children of city; 
Christmas tree and party for thirty litttle boys 
and girls; collection of toys given to City 
Christmas Committee; a large quantity of home- 
made candy given to City Christmas Committee ; 
1,000 Red Cross seals sold. ; 

This work is done by the clubs through their 
own organizations and is entirely independent of 
the general school enterprises such as the mak- 
ing of surgical dressings in the high school Red 
Cross workroom, the participation in the Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A. drives, membership in 
the Red Cross, campaign for the sale of “Baby 
Bonds,” contributions to the local charity or- 
ganization and the making of over $500 worth 
of “comfort kits” for soldiers. It is our belief 
that the sticcess of these school enterprises is 
due largely to the spirit of co-operation de- 
veloped in the club organizations plan, which 
has now been in the school long enough to pro- 
duce such results. 

The administration of our activities has not 
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always been easy, but it has more than com- 
pensated in good influence throughout the 
school. It has not done miracles, but it has sim- 
plified problems of discipline. It is a great in- 
strument of democratic training. It has produced 
many leaders whereas formerly we had only a 
few who could assume responsibilities. It has 
met the demand of the adolescent for organiz- 
ing and thus produced a lawful substitute for 
the “fraternity.” And in conclusion it is our 
judgment that the success of the whole scheme 
has been achieved through the loyal attitude, 
unselfish devotion and untiring energy of the 
teacher-advisers who have guided the various 
activities through the years of trial and experi- 
ment to their present plane of efficiency. The 
directory for the same is-as follows: Thalian 
Club, Critique Club, Belles Lettres Club, Adel- 
phian Club, Science Club, Girls’ Glee Club, Boys’ 
Glee Club, Octavus Club, Reoma Club, Orches- 
tra, Senior Dramatics, Junior Dramatics, Red 
Cross Workroom, Athletics, School Paper. 
CHILD WELFARE DRIVE 


In co-operation with the woman’s committee 
of the Council of National Defence, and there- 
fore with the principal woman’s organizations 
of the country, the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States is preparing plans for a child wel- 
fare campaign for the second year of the war. 
The first aim of the campaign will be to secure 
the Public Protection of Maternity and Infancy. 

Public health authorities agree that one-half 
the deaths of infants are easily preventable, 
and that if children were well born and well 
cared for there would be practically no deaths 
of babies. Three hundred thousand American 
children under five die each year. Authorities 
also tell us that most of the 15,000 mothers who 
died last year died needlessly. 

It is the plan of the Children’s Buréau to save 
a certain definite proportion of these lives. It is 
believed that 100,000 lives can be saved this year 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of a large pro- 
portion of doctors and nurses for war service. 

The actual methods by which those lives are 
to be saved are those whose effectiveness in 
saving children’s lives is already demonstrated. 

Briefly the methods are as follows :— 

First: The registration of births so that there 
may be an immediate record of every child born; 
and nursing and medical skill may be provided 
wherever family income does not permit its be- 
ing secured independently. 

Second: For every mother prenatal care, 
necessary care, of doctor and public nurse at 
confinement, and after care. 

Third: Children’s conferences where well 
babies can be taken periodically to be weighed 
and examined, and clinics where sick children 
may be given medical advice. 

Fourth: The organization of state and city 
divisions or bureaus of child hygiene. 

Fifth: The guarding of the milk supply, that 
every child may have his quota of clean, pure 
milk. 
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CHANGES IN MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Edward O. Clark succeeds William W. Tapley as gen- 
eral manager of the Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
and Superintendent John E. DeMyer of the Bridgewater 
and Abington district enters the service of the company. 

Mr. Clark has been with the company for thirty years, 


E. 0. CLARK 


part of the time in charge of the southern work, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, and part of the time in Boston. 
For the past five years he has been manager of the school 
department of the company, which position he will merge 


with that of general manager. Mr. Clark's thirty years of 
important service has made him universally known by the 
patrons of the company. 

Mr. DeMyer, though new to the company, is one of the 
best known of the younger superintendents of Massachu- 


J. E. DEMYER 


setts. He graduated from Bates College, 1905. He has 
been chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association and president of 
the Association of New England Superintendents. 


> 


PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Public Education Association of Buffalo is 
an organization of public-minded citizens, inter- 
ested in the welfare of the public schools. Any 
person interested in public education is eligible to 
membership. The purpose of the association is: 
To co-operate with local and state educational 
authorities and to render such other constructive 
services as circumstances permit, to the end that 
the highest possible standard of public education 
in the city of Buffalo may be secured and main- 
tained. 

Its main activities, 1914-1917, were: Conduct- 
ing of educational research; compiling of in- 
formation for school board and citizens; publica- 
tion of news articles, pamphlets and charts; or- 
ganization of public interest in schools; promo- 
tion of educational legislation; co-operation with 
other organizations. 

The Public Education Association of Buffalo 
represents organized public effort to inform tax- 
payers, parents and citizens about the progress, 
costs, results and needs of public education in 
Buffalo. 

The association studies the local educational 
situation, secures facts regarding the schools of 
other cities, serves as a clearing house for edu- 
cational information, and seeks to promote effi- 
ciency in all branches of the school system. 

Schools exist for children. The Public Educa- 
tion Association is an expression of the desire 
of the citizens of Buffalo to give every child an 
opportunity to secure in the public schools an ade- 


quate preparation for industry, profession, citi- 
zenship. 

Its program, 1917-1918: To secure organized 
and active interest in public education; to co- 
operate with the school department; to promote 
educational talks and addresses; to enlarge re- 
search files and library, and to compile reports; 
to foster citizen education and vocational educa- 


tion; to stimulate co-operative action in behalf of 
schools. 


even 
FREE BULLETINS 

College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln: Economy in the Use of Fats—Substitutes for 
White Flour in Bread Making—How to Substitute 
Other Foods for Meat—Prevention of Food Waste— 
Whole Wheat Flour. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis: Preservation 
of Fruits and Vegetables—The Use of Dried Fruits 
and Vegetables—War Breads and Cakes—Substitutes 
for Meat—Food for the Family. 

College of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois: Experiments 
in Teaching Food Values—The Principles of Jelly- 
making—Home Canning by the Cold-Pack Method— 
Some Points to be Considered in the Planning of a 
Rational Diet—War Bread Recipes—Corn and Corn 
Products Used as Food—Fats and Oils in Cookery. 

Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing: Rules for 
Planning the Family Dietary—Food Values—War 
Breads—Market Classes and Grades of Meat—Milk 
—Vegetable Foods—Eggs. 

Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs: Peaches, 
Their Use and Conservation—Pickles, Chow-Chow, 
Chili Sauce, Sauerkraut, etc.—Jellies, Jams and Mar- 
malades—Eat Less Wheat; Try Wheatless Meals— 
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Home Cheese Making—Wheat Substitutes—Pota- 
toes in the Diet—Meat Substitutes—Milk—Eat Less 
“Meat—Cutting the Meat Bills with Milk—Save the 
‘Sugar for the Soldiers. 

“Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst: Hogs 
on Every Farm in 1917—Preparation Wastes—Table 
Wastes—How to Save Wheat Flour—Storage 
Wastes—Community Canning and Evaporating— 
Methods of Saving Fats—The Importance of the 
Dairy Cow. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: Cold-Pack Can- 
ning—How to Cook Soy Beans—Preserve Eggs for 
Winter Use—Dry Surplus Fruits and Vegetables— 
Other Kinds of Bread—Help Fill the Nation’s Flour 
Barrel—Twelve Ways to Cook Carp—Grow Beans. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture, Ames: Corn and 
Its Uses—Wheat Saving Suggestions—Home Stor- 
age of Vegetables—Emergency Meals at Low Cost— 
Uses of Sour Milk—Left-over Foods—Plain Pat- 
terns in Cookery. 

Committee on Public Information, Washington, D. C.: 
National Service Handbook. 

New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca: Short 
Cuts for the Home Dietitian—Milk: A Cheap Food— 
Waste of Meat in the Home—Crop Yields and Prices, 
and Our Future Food Supply. 

United States Food Administration, Washington, D. C.: 
Home Card—Bulletin No. 1—Bulletin No. 2—The 
Present Campaign—Grain and Live Stock—Ten Les- 
sons on Food Conservation—Graphic Exhibits on 
Food Conservation—Commodity Licensing—A Few 
Food Problems—Creation of United States Food Ad- 
ministration. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Wastes: The Leaks in a Nation’s 
Strength—Food Thrift Series, Nos. 1 to 8—Care of 
Food in the Home—How to Select Foods, I, II, III— 
Food for Young Children—Economical Use of Meat 
in the Home—Mutton and Its Value in the Diet— 
Sugar and Its Value as a Food—Honey and Its Uses 
in the Home—Use of Corn, Kaffir and Cowpeas in the 
Home—Preparation of Vegetables for the Table— 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Conservers of Other 
Staple Foods—Preservation of Vegetables by Fer- 
mentation and Salting—Drying Fruits and Vegetables 
in the Home—Home Canning by the One-Period 
Cold-Pack Method—The Use of Milk as Food—The 
Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home—Bread and 
Bread-making in the Home—Partial Substitutes for 
Wheat in Bread-making—Corn Meal as a Food and 
Ways of Using It—Use of Fruit as Food. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES FOR NATURE 
STUDY 

{From nature study outline for elementary schools by 
Gretchen L. Libby, Supervisor of Nature Study in the 
Public Schools of Santa Barbara, California.] 

BIRD STUDY. 

Size—compared with linnet, Brewer blackbird, or 
western gull. 

Shape :— 

Body—long; slender; stout. 

Bill—long and slender; short and slender; short 
and stout; hooked; curved. 

Tail—long or short; forked; rounded or square at 
end. 

Color:— 

General color—bright or dull. 

Special markings—on head; breast; wings; tail; 
back. 
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Where seen—tree (trunk, branches, or among 
leaves); on ground; in air; on water. 

When seen—all the year; in winter; in summer. 

Manners—walk; hop; quiet; active; noisy; silent. 

Flight—direct or zigzag; undulating; sailing or 
soaring; flapping and sailing alternately; fluttering. 

Song—long; short; continuous; broken. 

Nesting season. 

Nest—where placed; shape; materials used. 

Young birds—plumage; behavior; how cared for by 
parents. 

Enemies. 

Economic value—food of old and young birds; food 
where obtained; food how obtained; structure as 
adapted to food habits. 


TREE STUDY. 
Size and shape. 


Parts of the tree—uses of each to the tree:— 

Trunk—size; shape; bark; color; rough or 
smooth. 

Branches—size; position in relation to the ground; 
position in relation to trunk. 

Leaves—color; shape; position on stems; dura- 
tion; evergreen; deciduous (appears when); lead 
buds. 

Flowers—color; size; shape; pistillate; staminate; 
buds. 

Fruit—shape; size; color; structure; economie 
value. 

Seeds—kind ; how distributed. 

Identification—by leaf; fruit; bark; flower; special 
characteristics. 

Where found. 

Native or introduced. . 

Enemies. 

Use—shade or ornament; source of supply for food 
products (nuts, fruits); lumber, etc. 

PLANT STUDY. 

Plant as a whole:— ‘ 

Size—shape; height. 

Where found—locality; kind of soil. 

Kind—annual; perennial. ‘ 

Native or introduced. 

Parts of the plant—uses of each:— 

Leaves—kind; size; shape; color; arrangement. 

Flowers—position; color; shape; size; odor; 
number and arrangement of parts. 

Stems—position; shape; color; structure. 

Roots—kind; color. 

Seeds—color; shape; how protected; how distrib- 
uted; use. 

Enemies. 

Economic importance :— 

Useful—in what ways. 

Harmful—harm done; methods of control. 


FRUGAL TO THE END 

Nat long ago a certain publication had an idea. Its 
editor made up a list of thirty men and women dis- 
tinguished in art, religion, literature, commerce, poli- 
tics and other lines. and to each he sent a letter or 
a telegram containing this question: “If you had but 
forty-eight hours more to live, how would you spend 
them?” his purpose being to embody the replies in a 
symposium in a subsequent issue of his periodical. 

Among those who received copies of the inquiry 
was a New York writer. He thought the proposition 
over for a spell, and then sent back the truthful an- 
swer by wire, collect :— 

“One at a time.” 


—Saturday Evening Post. 


a 


The art of teaching is not for art’s sake, but for the child’s sake. 


—Burges Johnson, Vassar College. 
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BOOK 


TABLE 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Henry W. 
Holmes of Harvard and Oscar C. Gallagher, princi- 
pal of one of the Boston high schools. New York, 
Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 353 pp. 

The teaching of high school composition and rhe- 
toric has failed to keep pace with elementary work in 
English, or with some other high school subjects. 
The field for such a book as this by Holmes and Gal- 
lagher is wide open and they have the scope of schol- 
arship, the wisdom of experience, and the courage 
of pedagogical conviction to prepare a textbook that 
is “reatly needed and very generally desired. 

English composition in high schools ought not to 
be taught as if all boys and girls hoped to be authors. 
Whatever power to write or speak it may develop 
will be applied by most pupils in very ordinary ways. 
With refinements of literary skill it should deal little, 
if at all. The necessary exposition of principles and 
the still more necessary practice in applying them 
should be made significant by connecting the whole 
process, not primarily with literature and the lure of 
an artistic career, but with the actual demands of life 
at school and the opportunities of the commoner oc- 
cupations in the world without. 

Some boys and girls hope to be authors. Many boys 
and girls enjoy trying to write stories, descriptions, 
and expositions without more immediate aim than to 
interest or inform the reader. There is, besides, an 
adolescent desire for expression that often finds its 
first outlet in the high school class in composition. 
Artistic forms of composition cannot be neglected ; 
but they should not receive either exclusive or primary 
attention. 

Occasionally a textbook is epoch-making, strikes a 
new lead, tempts all sorts of prospectors to seek fame 
and fortune by testing out its popularity. If we mis- 
take not Messrs. Holmes and Gallagher have produced 
such a book, one that will lead to a recasting of text- 
books and methods of high school study of English. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 
Ferrero and Corrado Barbagallo. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.90. 
This book is for the use of teachers and more ad- 

vanced students in schools, colleges and universities. 
It treats of Rome as monarchy and republic, from 
the foundation of the city to the death of Julius 
Caesar, 754 B. C.-44 B. C. Its leading ideas are those 
in the “Greatness and Decline of Rome,” only the 
sketches are shorter and the narrative necessarily 
swifter. The important periods have received de- 
tailed consideration and the aim of the book is to 
connect these, account for them and give the results 
of them, thus leading basically and constructively 
from one episode to another. The work is based on 
original sources and authoritative treatises, with an 
index at the back. It is carefully translated from 
the Italian by George Chrystal. 


By Guglielmo 
New York: G. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY WITH TABLES. By 
Eugene Henry Barker, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, California. Philadelphia, Pa.: P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co. 86 illustrations. 

The author puts his purpose in these well chosen 
words: “Both in the presentation of theory and in the 
character of the problems selected, endeavor has been 
made throughout the book to appeal to the interest of 
the student, with a view of awakening in him a love for 
higher mathematics and a desire to pursue the subject 
further.” Mr. Barker has given us an interesting book 
for all mathematically inclined and a mass of informa- 
tion for which teachers will be profoundly grateful. The 
publisher has given us a fine bit of printing. 


SNUBBY NOSE AND TIPPY TOES. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

Another of the amusing Bunny and Bear Books, 
suitable for children of the second, third and fourth 


grades, comes full of pictures and interesting hap- 
penings. The book is complete in itself though re- 
lated to the others, so the children may find their 


talkative little friends again who appeal so stronel 
to their taste in reading. - oad 


STORIES OF THE CAVE PEOPLE. By Mary E. 
Marcy. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

The first steps in human progress are presented 
here in a series of stories or sketches suitable for 
young folks and stimulating to a further study of 
primitive man and his struggles. Children are shown 
that man has not always been the same as now; that 
change is constantly taking place, and that the pres- 
ent ideas of morality, religion, law and human jus- 
tice are the result of years of social evolution. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS AND THEIR ENGLISH 
EQUIVALENTS. By Louis Segal, Ph. D. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 50 cents net. 

This little book of sixty-three pages contains a large 
number of proverbs printed in the Russian and English 
language. As the compiler says: “Proverbs give us 
an insight into the beliefs, usages, customs and manners 
of the people.’ Many of these folks’ sayings sound 
familiar. It is worth while to have this book of wis- 
dom handy. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US TELL STORIES. By 
Enos B. Comstock. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
Illustrated by the author. Price, 75 cents. 

For paying special attention to rhetoric and lan- 
guage, this book is most encouraging to children. 
How to tell stories is made lovely by fascinating little 
sketches, and the art of style combined with English 
is made play instead of work. The story-teller is 
also shown how to be useful to others as well as a 
joy to himself. 


POEMS MY CHILDREN LOVE BEST OF ALL. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. [Illustrated by Mary R. 
Bassett and Will Hammell. New York: Lloyd Adams 
Noble. Price, $1.25. 

This book is a storehouse of riches for children and 
for children of a larger growth. The numerous selec- 
tions of poems are among the best in the language, 
and enable one to live his young life over again. The 
illustrations aptly visualize the delightful poems. 


PETER RABBIT AT THE FARM. By Duff Graham. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. TIllustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Another of Peter Rabbit’s adventures is here added 
to the Altemus Wee Books for Wee Folks. How he 
makes acquaintance with all the farm folk and miracu- 
lously finds his home again is all quaintly told, and 
further enhanced by thirty illustrations in color. 


THE STORY OF OUR FLAG. Chicago, Ill.: A. 
Flanagan Company. Price, 5 cents. 


This pamphlet belongs to the Little Classic Series. It 


- packed with valuable information about the American 
ag: 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES S223 


see relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 
rritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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ls EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


MARCH. 


27-28: Southern Educational Council. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. Memphis. Ww. E. 
Vaughan, president. 


28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 


APRIL: 


4-6: Fiftieth Annual Session of Ar- 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association. 
Little Rock. W, E. Laseter, Little 
Rock, President. 


8-12: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Evansville, Indiana. 
Cc. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 


dent. 
JUNE. 


30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 

€-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 


ation. St. aul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. President Robert J. 
Aley of the University of Maine 
announced Saturday that the Board 
of Trustees of the university had 
dismissed Dean William E. Walz, 
head of the University of Maine 
Law School for sixteen years and 
formerly professor of German. 
Alleged pro-German utterances 
was the cause assigned. Students 
at the school have stood by Dean 
Walz to the end, maintaining that 
while his sympathies were clearly 
with Germany before the war, he 
has’ made no pro-German utter- 
ances for the last year. 

The trustees committee reported, 
however, as follows :— 

“The committee from the board 
of trustees of the University of 
Maine, consisting of Ex-Congress- 
man Frank E. Guernsey of Dover, 
Frederick H. Strickland of Bangor 
and William H. Looney of Port- 
land, to whom was referred with 
power the responsible and delicate 
duty of nassing upon the case of 
Dean William E. Walz, have con- 
sidered after careful and conscien- 
tious study of the reasons urged 
against his retention as dean of the 
college of law that the highest in- 
terests of the State of Maine and 
the university demand his removal. 

“Upon his refusal to resign the 
committee summarily removed him 
and informed him that he would 
not be re-elected. This painful 
duty was exercised by the members 
of the committee solely in the in- 


terests of the university. The rela- 
tions of the committee with Dean 
Walz have always been of the most 
kindly character and marked by the 
kindest feelings. Hence the action 
was dictated by public and not 
private reasons. 

“The college of law has not had, 
under the direction of Dean Walz, 
such administration, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, as Maine 
ideals and Maine standards de- 
mand. Therefore two years ago 
the trustees changed the terms of 
admission, so that no student can 
now enter the college for a degree 
who has not studied at least two 
years in a college or university. 

“Again, these are times which de- 
mand especially from those who 
impart instructions to the youth of 
the country the most costly sacri- 
fices and the most disinterested 
patriotism. Professor Walz, the 
committee regrets to say, has been 
so unfortunate, to put it mildly, as 
to create the impression that in this 
war his sympathies as well as his 
convictions are with Germany and 
against tthe United States and her 
Allies. 

“In the crisis of our nation’s his- 
tory, when the very soul and man- 
hood of our country are making 
untold sacrifices to uphold the 
honor and glory of our flag, the 
committee felt that they would be 
recreant in their duty if they per- 
mitted Professor Walz to longer 
occupy the position as dean of the 
college of law.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Adopting a new 
method of certification for admis- 
sion of new students, Dartmouth 
College announces that for future 
entrants only ten and _ one-half 
definite units for admission need 
be presented. The other four units 
may be elected from any studies 
required by a high school for a 
diploma and passed with certificate 
grade. The faculty has also voted 
that student conditioned in 
studies at the time of entrance may 
enter by this new system, and that 
every candidate must have gradu- 
ated from an_ accredited high 
school. This action is taken by 
the faculty on recommendation of 
the committee on admission, and is 
based on a thorough study of en- 
trance conditions for several years. 

The vote of the faculty is :— 

“Voted: That, beginning with the 
year 1918-19, Dartmouth accept 
from approved schools an ‘Uncon- 
ditional certificate’ for admission. 
This certificate to cover the fol- 
lowing requirements :— 

“For the Bachelor of Arts De- 
gree—English, 3 units; algebra, 
units; plane geometry, 1 unit; his- 
torv., 1 unit; Latin, 4 units. 

“For the Bachelor of Science De- 
gree—English, 3 units; algebra, 1% 
units; plane geometry, 1 unit; his- 


tory, 1 unit; modern language, 3 
units; science, 1 unit.” 

The college has also announced 
the winner of scholarship 
plaque annually awarded to that 
accredited high school with three 
or more representatives who en- 
tered on certificate and have at- 
tained the highest scholarship for 
the first semester to be Evanston, 
Ill. High School, with an average 
of 2.93. The results of the schol- 
arship competition are as_ fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Evanston, Ill, High School, 
2.93; (2) Phillips Exeter Academy, 
2.90; (3) Omaha, Neb., High School, 
2.67; (4) Hanover, N. H., High 
School, 2.57; (5) Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn., 2.57. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England 
State Officers of Education, in con- 
ference in this city discussing prob- 
lems created by the war, drew up 
the following statement of their 
views 

“The great war has deprived the 
nations of Europe of millions of 
their youth. The responsibility 
for the saving and the serving of 
the democracy of the future must 
rest upon those now at school. 

“This situation requires that the 
work in our public schools be so 
related to our cuuntry’s needs as 
to make the boys and girls capable 
in the work of re-organization that 
awaits them. The schools must 
secure and retain teachers who will 
be able to lead, and pupils must be 
kept in school for a longer period. 

“Teachers and public must be 
made aware of the patriotic import- 
ance and dignity of the school. 
This involves on the part of the 
public an increased financial sup- 
port commensurate with the in- 
creased demands. 

“We must resist every tempta- 
tion to shorten the school year, 
and to release children before these 
ideals have become firmly estab- 
lished. 

“Tt is no time for retrenchment in 
education, nor for a lowering of 
educational standards. Child labor 
restrictions and school attendance 
regulations, secured after years of 
struggle, must be safeguarded and 
protected. Any opportunity for the 
proper training of children lost 
now to children involves risk to 
the success of the democracy that 
is to be.” 


Through the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, an in- 
structor was sent throughout the 
state to visit the various janitors. 
who are taking the course in heat- 
ing and lighting. This instructor, 
who was a_ Stationary engineer, 
gave practical demonstrations. 


The United States is to put 500 
of its soldiers in Boston schools at 
once to get a manual and trade 
education that will fit them as ar- 
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coming in. 


teachers. 


tisans and mechanics for the avia- 
tion department. Of these 250 are 
to go to the Trade School for 
Boys; 250 to the Wentworth _Insti- 
tute, and possibly 250 to the Frank- 
lin Institute. 

The matter came before the 
school committee in a communica- 
tion from Payson Smith of the 
State Board of Education, in which 
he stated that James P. Munroe, 
chairman of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, desired the 
co-operation of public schools and 
privately endowed schools in the 
matter of training selected men of 
Class 1 of the draft. These men 
must have entered the United 
States army so they will be under 
military control. 

Assistant Superintendent Frank 
V. Thompson explained the matter 
fully to the committee. The gov- 
ernment will provide barracks for 
the soldiers and the course of study 
is to be prepared by army officers. 
The teachers are to be provided by 
the city and by the Wentworth In- 
stitute; the United States Govern- 
ment to pay all expenses. Robert 
O. Small of the State Board of Edu- 
cation will have supervision of the 
work. He is in charge of the fed- 
eral government vocational work. 

During the summer vacation it 
is expected that 1,500 soldiers will 
be in attendance in these schools, 
but in the meantime the number 
will be limited to 250 in each. Sim- 
ilar requests have been sent to the 
school board of twenty cities in the 
United States. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
the government is having at pres- 
ent is to find men who are fitted to 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular and emergency open- 
ings inthe Spring. Calls are now 
Enlistments and draft 
will make unusual openings for 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsnie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Loss of Sleep 


is frequently caused by a depletion 
of the phosphates of the brain 


Conditions that weaken the brain force, 


naturally disturb the mental processes, 
and cause restlessness and loss of sleep. 
Such a condition is frequently the result 
of a depletion of the phosphatic salts, 
essential to good health. To replace 


these vital elements of the brain and 
nerve tissues, is the mission of Hors- 


Acid 


ford’s Acid Phosphate, which strengthens 


weak nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 
readily administered and assimilated. 
Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 
drugs—free from anything harmful. 


Horsford’s 


Phosphate 


benefits the brain by renewing 
the vital phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
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do work on airplanes. The effort 
is to train such men by a special 
educational course. 
MARBLEHEAD. The Marble- 
head school committee has voted 
increases of salaries each averaging 


$100 to the superintendent, teach- 
ers and janitors. 

ROCKLAND. The salaries of 
grade teachers here have been 
raised $100. 


CAMBRIDGE. Gifts received by 
Harvard University during 1917 
amounted to $2,271,900. Of the 
amount, $432,900 is a part of the ad- 
ditional endowment fund of $10,- 
000,000 which the Harvard Alumni 
Association was raising for the 
universaty. With the entrance of 
the United States into the war, 
plans for the endowment campaign 
were put aside, and will doubtless 
not be resumed until peace returns. 

President Lowell outlined the 
part the university is playing in the 
war, pointing out in his report that 
5,612 Harvard men are now actively 
engaged in the army, navy, ambu- 
lance, Red Cross and other forms 
of war service. 

Harvard has turned over numer- 
ous buildings to the Navy Depart- 
ment for the use of its School for 
Wireless Operators and School for 
Ensigns, both in full operation in 
Cambridge, and has devoted its 
own laboratories and_ scientific 
equipment to the direct service of 
the nation in connection with the 
war. 

Harvard’s famous botanical in- 
stitute, the Bussey Institution, is 
the headquarters of the Botanical 
Raw Products Committee organ- 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


ized under the Council for National 
Defence. The Harvard Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory is engaged in devis- 
ing and standardizing tests that 
will enable the government to elim- 
inate the unfit from volunteers for 
aviation service. 

The Harvard Dental School is 
devoting its clinic of 125 chairs to 
the dental treatment of drafted 
men, and for those temporarily re- 
lieved from draft service on ac- 
count of bad teeth. The German 
department of Harvard was called 
upon by the Charlestown Navy 
Yard to translate inscriptions, di- 
rections and papers found on in- 
terned German ships. Two profes- 
sors from the French department 
have spent considerable time at 
West Point helping the cadets to a 
fluent use of the French language. 

The total enrollment in Harvard 
College, as reported by President 
Lowell, is 1,681, compared wit¢# 
2,582 in the preceding year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


SCHENECTADY. E. R. Whit- 
ney, who was one of the most uni- 
versally acceptable school men 


who has ever served this city, has 
returned from the principalship of 
the Binghamton High School as 
superintendent of this city. 

ELMIRA. On account of poor 
health, President John Balcom 
Shaw of Elmira College resigned 
last week. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Ameri- 
can Defence Society, in a state= 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


PUT THE WEAR 
ON THE COVER—NOT THE BOOK 


School Books always have had and always will 
You can’t change children. 


But why put this Wear on a 50c book when you 
can put it on a cover that costs less than 2c 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are made of specially prepared fiber (not wood pulp) 
woven and meshed to withstand abrasion. They are 
waterproof, weatherproof and germproof, 


have hard wear. 


The railroad situation makes deliveries most uncertain. 
Place your order now and make sure of your Covers. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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ment against the compulsory teach- 
ing of German in the schools, de- 
clared that New York city spends 
$165,000 a year to instruct 30,000 
school children in .the language. 

“The time for the sentiment that 
‘you can’t make war on a lan- 
guage, has gone by,” says the 
statement. “It is the height of ab- 
surdity that thousands of our 
American children should be forced 
to learn German as the pre-requi- 
site of a complete American educa- 
tion and in learning it be forced to 
study books which laud the Kaiser, 
German thought, German kultur 
and all the things which have made 
the world war-torn.” 

The effect of war on New York 
University has cut the graduating 
class for 1918 in half, according to 
the number of candidates for de- 
grees and certificates turned into 
the registrar's office from the nine 
degree giving schools of the uni- 
versity, last week. For the past 
five years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of grad- 
uates each June until the 900 mark 
was all but reached in 1917, and had 
it not been for the war the 1,000 
mark would doubtless have been 
reached this year. As figures now 
stand, the graduating class. will 
probably fall short of five years 
ago, or something over 500. On 
the other hand figures for the total 
enrollment for 1917-1918 are only 
five per cent. below those of 1916- 
1917. New York University has 
over 1,000 men at the front, accord- 
ing to figures now on file, and 
these men are largely drawn from 
seniors and third year men. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. According to 
Statistics gathered by the Prince- 
ton University war records office, 
there are 3,026 Princeton men in 
war service. It is interesting to 
note that nearly 1,200 of the men, 
or more than one-third, are com- 
missioned officers. 

Of the different arms of the ser- 
vice, 1420 men or nearly one-half 
of the entire number are in the 
army, 389 are in the navy, and 
twenty-seven are in the Marine 


Corps. Of the 287 men engaged in 
aviation, 249 are in army aviation 
and thirty-eight in the naval air 
service. There are 302 in the medi- 
cal corps and ambulance units. Of 
the noncombatant forms of service, 
166 are in the federal un-uniformed 
service, thirty-four in state service 
of similar nature, 103 in Y. M. C. A. 
work, forty-six are engaged in Red 
Cross work in an executive capac- 
ity, and twenty-six are doing vari- 
ous forms of relief work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Carroll 
Downes, well known in educational 
circles, has associated himself with 
the educational department of the 
John C. Winston Company of this 
city. 

Undergraduates of all depart- 
ments at the University of Penn- 


sylvania have at last lined up in 
favor of an honor system for ex- 
aminations, based om the system 
adopted some time ago by studemis 
of the Wharton School of Accounts 
and Finance at the institution. An 
undergraduate committee repre- 
senting all the students has ap- 
proved the new code and it 1s now 
in the hands of the deans awaiting 
action by the various faculties. 
WILKINSBURG. Replacing the 
Horner School destroyed by fire in 
1915, Wilkinsburg has completed 
at a cost of approximately $460,600 
one of the best junior high schoof 
buildings in the country. It is @ 
fireproof structure, 200 by 200 feet, 
four stories high, built of Indiana 
limestone and light colored brick in 
the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. In addition to the regular 
classrooms it has a large gymna- 
sium, a swimming pool 20 by 60 
feet, an auditorium with a seating 


BE MERS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


‘‘You have rendered the world a-splendid service.” 
Signed: 


Philadelphia has placed ARLO on the list of English 
required for all schools in the city. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MAss.: THE RIVERDALE PRFss, 


Supt. W. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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capacity of 700, laboratories, do- 
mestic science department (com- 
prising a model _ kitchen, dining 
room, bedroom and laundry), a 
medical inspection room, and on 
the fourth floor two spacious open- 
air rooms for anaemic children. 

This building will house the First 
Ward Grade School, with an en- 
rollment of approximately 650 pu- 
pils; Miss Mary H. Gibson, princi- 
pal; and the Junior High School 
of more than 660 pupils, in charge 
of E. E. Hicks, principal. 

Wilkinsburg is the largest bor- 
vugh in Pennsylvania; Superin- 
tendent James L. Allison. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. _ Classifica- 
tion of the teachers of Utah, so 
that the teachers may be graded 
according to their exact relative 
efficiency will be a -measure 
adopted by the state board of edu- 
cation if a circular sent out to the 
superintendents, principals and 
teachers of Utah proves to be a 
success. : 

The circular carries a card on 
which the efficiency of each teacher 
may be graded, there being ten 
considerations, each with grades 
running from one as the lowest, to 
ten for the highest. The highest 
grade a teacher may get, there- 
fore, is 100 and that mark would 
mean 100 per cent. efficiency as a 
teacher. 

This card is submitted for tenta- 
tive examination by the school 
authorities of the state, and if it is 
found to be satisfactory the method 
will be officially put in force by 
the state board of education. The 
system of grading is the result of 
the studies of Mosiah Hall, state 
high school inspector, and George 
N. Child, assistant superintendent 
of the Salt Lake City _ schools. 
These two are a committee on 
measuring scale of the state super- 
intendents and principals associa- 
tion. 

According to the chart, the fol- 
lowing are the items to be con- 
sidered in measuring a_teacher’s 
efficiency: (1) appearance and hy- 
giene of schoolroom; (2) appear- 
ance and personal hygiene of pu- 
pils; (3) attendance and punctual- 
ity of pupils; (4) initiative and in- 
dustry of pupils; (5) attitude (feel- 
ing response) of pupils; (6) con- 
duct (in school and community) of 
pupils; (7) esthetic appreciation 
of pupils; (8) accuracy and speed 
of pupils; (9) thought power of pu- 
pils; (10) relative progress of pu- 
pils. The  committee’s letter 
Says :— 

“The chief purpose of the card is 
to improve the quality of the teach- 
ing service and to give due recogni- 
tion to teachers who through a 
continuous endeavor raise their 
efficiency to a higher standard. 

“The items under personal quali- 
ties and attainments are designed 
as a guide to help in estimating the 
efficiency of the teacher, but his 
actual standing is based upon the 
items under measurement of effi- 
ciency. If low points are found 
under the latter heading they will 
be due probably to some lack of 


attainment in the qualities above. 
Through calling attention to such 
lack of attainment an improvement 
in efficiency should result. 


“1. The first item noted in grad- 
ing the teacher is her ability to 
keep the schoolroom neat, clean, 
comfortable and attractive, and to 
see that it is as sanitary and 
healthful as the school plant will 
permit. The floor, desks, walls, ap- 
paratus, and the decoration, pic- 
tures, curtains, blinds, and flowers 
require attention; but even more 
important is the care given to the 
heating, lighting, ventilation, and 
the supply of drinking water. 


“2. Children should reflect in 


their personal appearance 


health the results of instruction in 
hygiene. _Do they observe right 
habits of sitting, standing, walking, 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


and marching? Above all are they 
actually caring for their person 
and developing correct habits of 


The two most cheerful messages that a teacher 
receives when sick, are the letter of sympathy from 


the pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 
The first brings the assurance that “teacher” is missed; the second 


brings the money to pay the doctor, 
penses incident to a siege of sickness. 


the nurse and the other many ex- 
Most important of all, the T, Cc. U. 


cheque brings freedom from worry, without which no rapid convales- 


cence is possible. 


Will You Get. Your Cheque ? 


That is a serious question—more serious than you may imagine— 


until Sickness, or an Accident, or 


bing you of your Salary and your 


uarantine, crosses your path—rob- 
avings. Then it is that a cheque 


from the T. C. U. looks good—just as it did to President J. a 

of State Normal School, who writes: 
mi en sent my premium to the Teachers Casualty U 

I did so, believing that I was contributing to a good pM ty i! 

found out since that I made a good investment. While enduring the 

period of hospital confinement myself, I received, without request, and 

without expectations, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, rt to help out 


A West Virginia Teacher writes: 


*‘Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 
illness caused 4 Sw grippe. I can certainly recom- 


mend the T. C. U. and the prompt way in which 
you do business. This came when it was needed. 
It ~ my doctor's bill and left me some besides, 
and I think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your Association.” 


on my expenses. t helped. Cer- 
tainly, the cheque looked good,” 


Every teacher in America s 
be a member of the T. C pute 
share its protection, 


What the T.C. U. Will Do for You 


This great National Teachers’ Protective 
Organization—the T. C. U.—stands ready to pay 
you $50 a month for loss of time caused by Acci- 
dent, Sickness or Quarantine, $1.000 to $2400 for 
an accidental death and many additional benefits 
fully explained in our booklet. Sign your name 
and address to the coupon and all information 
will be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
5341. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 
Free Information 


To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. Buildi 
Lincoln, Neb.: — 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
| tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 


booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 
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 # TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


i THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ia Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


THe EpmanpsEDUCATORS’ Ex cHanGe 


FOUNDED 1897. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Ask for Educator Service Worth Paying For. 


Sent free 


of MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation 
Established 1890 


founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


_ eating, exercising, sleeping, and 
living? 

“3 A high record of attendance 
and punctuality should be 
- | as a matter of pride and emula- 
tion. High standards in these par- 
ticulars evidence good teaching 
ability, and should result in ideals 
of reliability on the part of the 
upils. 

“4 The American ideal of initia- 

tive should characterize every 
[ schoolroom. Initiative has been 
, defined as doing the right thing 
= without being told to do it. | This 
| definition is suggestive of its signifi- 
cance. Liberty of thought and 
action, however, must be accom- 
panied by genuine industry. Chil- 
- dren in school must develop the 
' habit of work. Are the pupils con- 
stantly engaged in something worth 
while? 
“5. By attitude is meant the feel- 

. ing of pupils towards the school. 
8 Respect for the teacher and joy 
in school life are indications of 
right attitude. Interest in the reci- 
; tation is also one of its charac- 
teristics. 
- “6. Good conduct in the school, 
on the playgrounds, and _ in the 
community indicates effective dis- 
cipline and the development of 
right habits and ideals. 

“7. Do your pupils delight in 
music and art? Do they enjoy 
constructive work, and are they de- 
«veloping esthetic taste and skill? 


“8. Practical efficiency demands 
that people shall be accurate and 
‘ rapid in the fundamental tools of 
education. Well established meas- 
uring scales and standards must be 
used in measuring results. Ac- 
 F curacy and speed in all drill work 
must be up to the standard re- 
quired for the grade and should be 
based upon frequent tests. No 
guess work must be tolerated. 


“9. Thought power is determined 
by the ability of the pupils to solve 
problems related to the subject 
matter taught in all subjects. 
Tests in silent reading ability and 
quality of reproduction, as well as 
time tests in the solution of 
thought problems must be freely 


fe 


% 


employed. Efficiency is the aim in 
all of this work. 

“10. The relative ‘progress of pu- 
pils has to do with the quantity 
and quality of their knowledge and 
skill as compared with the former 
standing. This should be judged as 
nearly as possible in relation to the 
pupil’s own possibilities under the 
circumstances. It is fair, how- 
ever, to expect the pupils in one 
school to do as well as pupils in 
another school under similar con- 
ditions. The general standing of 
the grade should be determined at 
the beginning of the year and at 
intervals thereafter. Through 
comparison the _ relative progress 
of the grade may be determined. 

“The card should not be used as 
a club to intimidate teachers. A 
certain amount of co-operation be- 
tween principal or supervisor and 
teacher is absolutely essential. The 
final standing of the teacher should 
be the result of the combined judg- 
ment of all concerned. It is recom- 
mended that teachers be provided 
with a copy of the card as well as 
those notes, and that a round table 
discussion be had in relation to 
their use and significance. 

“Respectfully submitted, Mosiah 
Hall, George N. Child, committee 
on measuring scale.” 

In addition to the measurement 
of efficiency, the card submitted 
provides for a statement of the 
principal facts of a teacher’s rec- 
ord, and also of the teacher's per- 
sonal qualities and attainments, al- 
though the teacher is not to be 
graded on these. Items of personal 
qualities and attainments consid- 
ered include :— 

Personal Qualities 
ments. Personal appearance, 
health, optimism, power to influ- 
ence, professional spirit, commun- 
ity interest, quality of voice, poise, 
ability to instruct, ability to super- 
vise and control, scholarship. The 
various graduations of marking 
are very poor, poor, medium, good, 
excellent. 

In addition to the score cards at 
present sent out, it is the intention 
later to prepare a similar card by 
which principals may be appraised 
and scored on the basis of results 


and Attain- 
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attained. If this system works out 
as intended, it may ultimately 


mean that the efficiency of a school 
System in any district can be graded 
with accuracy approaching 
mathematical correctness, and the 
results of such ability are ex- 
pected to be far-reaching in im- 
Proving the condition of both the 
schools and of the teachers. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 297. 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
CONDEMNED. 

Senator La Follette’s unpatriotic 
utterances and conduct have 
brought upon him the unusual pen- 
alty of direct and unqualified cen- 


sure by the Legislature of his 
State. The resolution of censure 
was adopted by the House on 


March 6, after an all-night session. 
It had been previously adopted by 
the Senate; and it stands now as 
the deliberate judgment of the 
State. But this is only the initial 
contest. The La Follette and the 
anti-La Follette forces are definitely 
lined up throughout the state, and 
the approaching special election 
of a United States Senator to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Husting will 
afford an opportunity to test the 
loyalty sentiment of the state. 
James Thompson is the recognized 
La Follette candidate. Opposing 
him is Representative Irvine Len- 
root, the choice of the Republican 
caucus. 


RAILROAD CONTROL. 


The Railroad Control Bill, in the 
form in which it passed the House, 
is subtantially identical with the 
measure which the Senate passed 
a week earlier, and with the origi- 
nal draft submitted by the Admin- 
istration. It provides for the pay- 
ment by the government to the 
railways of a sum equivalent to 
each railway’s average operating 
income in the three years before 
we entered the war; it allows the 
payment of dividends, though not 
in excess of the regular rate of 
the three-year period; it appro- 
priates $500,000,000 for necessary 
maintenance and improvement,— 
such advances to be charged to 
each railway, principal and inter- 
est; it empowers the President to 
buy and sell, in behalf of the gov- 
ernment, any securities issued by 
the railways to meet maturing ob- 
ligations or for other necessary ex- 
penditures; and it frees the govern- 
ment from restrictions imposed on 
the roads, during private opera- 
tion, by state or federal laws. 
There were two points of disagree- 
ment which sent the bill to confer- 
ence; one as to whether the roads 
should be returned to their owners 
eighteen months or two years after 
peace; the other whether the 
President should have absolute 
power to fix rates, or whether the 
President should 


initiate rates, 
and the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission should have the ulti- 


mate decision upon them. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 
The President’s action 


in fixing 
the price of wheat 


for the 1918 


crop at $2.20 a bushel is disappoint- 
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ing to wheat growers who had 
hoped that one or the other of the 
bills before Congress—one fixing a 
$2.50 and the other a $2.75 price— 
might be enacted. But the con- 
sumer is entitled to some consid- 
eration—although that does not al- 
ways occur to the producer; and 
the price fixed by the President is 
twenty cents more than was guar- 
anteed in advance. It is generally 
felt in the trade that the Presi- 
dent’s price should be satisfactory 
to the farmer, who, although he 
“feeds us all,” must not expect to 
derive unreasonable advantage 
from existing conditions. Exces- 
sive prices for the 1918 crop would 
very likely have caused the farm- 
ers to hold back the remnant of the 
1917 crop, and that would have 
been unfortunate. 


REDMOND’S DEATH. 


There will be widespread regret 
for the unexpected death of John 
E. Redmond, the Irish Nationalist 
leader. He was a man of great 
ability, of great courage, and of 
unflinching fidelity to the cause 
which he represented. He could be 
courteous to his opponents with- 
out wavering in the least in his de- 
votion to Ireland. He bore man- 
fully the disappointment which 
came ‘to him when the promised 
Home Rule Bill was blocked by the 
Ulster agitation, and later when 
its enforcement was sidetracked by 
the great war. He encouraged re- 
cruiting in Ireland, and was in full 
sympathy with his brother William 
Redmond, who gave up his seat in 
Parliament to fight and to die for 
Great Britian. He warmly approved 
of the Irish Convention and was 
prepared cordially to accept its 
conclusions. Probably what wore 
him out and hastened the end more 
than any other cause was the bitter 
antagonism of the Sinn Fein ex- 
tremists. 


> 


Magazines 

In the American Review of Re- 
views for March Frank H. Simonds 
comments on two of the outstand- 
ing phases in the current history of 
the war—the appearance of Ameri- 
can troops on the Lorraine front 
and the collapse of Russia as a war 
factor. A group of important brief 
articles deals with the special prob- 
lem facing the American farmer 
this spring. Governor Cox of Ohio 
repor:s on the preparations made 
for the great “farm drive” in that 
state; Congressman Baer of North 
Dakota discusses the labor situation 
with reference to the spring wheat 
crop; Colonel E. B. White of Vir- 
ginia writes on the difficulties con- 
nected with farming in the Old 
“Dominion; and Lou D. Sweet of 
Colorado outlines the potato-crop 
prospects for 1918. Other features 
of the number are “The Building 
of the Ships” (a series of pictures); 
“The Coal Operators’ Case,” by J 
D. A. Morrow; “Stettinius, Master 
Buyer,” by Donald Wilhelm; “Mo- 
bilizing a Western City” (St. Paul), 
by Mary F. Severance; .and “The 
Ukrainian Republic,” with map. 
In the editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” the chief 
topic is Europe’s changed atmos- 
phere in relation to the war. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
New Richland, Minn., Feb. 1, 1918. 


I should like information as to the best candidates you h 
our high schoo] beginning March 1, salary $110 a 


Sup’t. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1918. “i 
I regret to say we have no man whom we can recommend to you for work in agriculture 


under $1,200 a year. If you can as much a i 
oy ta oe. y pay S that I will ask one or two men to 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency. 


We arein a position to pay $1,200 a year 
or er i 
agricultural work. Send along your recommendations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1918. 
I have accepted the position as agricultural teacher at New Richland, Minn. . . 


Truro Normal, Cornell graduate. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
315-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


TttPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 

Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 

MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges, 
TEACHERS AGEN cY Schools and ,,Families 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good ‘Schools 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


pg f y teacher forany desirable now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 
with good general education wanted for a t 
PE CIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools wr 


liege 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some a Boh nm 


t \eds 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $9 per month. ~ th 
information address THE TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, R. L MYERS ror fas aad 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A ‘ 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


SCOTT & CO. Pro 


i 
Tremont Building, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

superior people! 

353 Fifth A 

Chicago Office, 306 So. hAve, C@ndidates. Services 
Pass, free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, M 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


r 
Agency) 
Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teach i 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin eachers. Assists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 
81 Chapel St. 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY Long Distance Teley} one. 
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. All Spelling Difficulties at Last Are Met By | 


PROFESSOR M. V. of Wisconsin 
FLORENCE HOLBROOK, Chicago Public Schools 
PROFESSOR E. M. COOK 


A speller series that presents only those words that boys and girls will! 
need to know how to spell and how to use when they become men and 
women, 


i A speller series that will interest children in spelling just as much as their 
readers interest them in reading. 


A speller series that makes every teacher of spelling a competent, interest- 
ing teacher. 


The Greatest Spelling Text Book Achievement since schools were organized. 


In two-book or four-book course. 


two-book course .. . . 35 cents the copy 
In four-book course . ... . 25 cents the copy 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


. E d for lett 
| xpress speed for letters 
—~no stops 
HE Self Starting Remington clears the tracks for express speed on all correspondence. 
*. No local stops for switching the carriage. The switch is automatic—instantaneous. 
: ‘This Remington invention makes every typist a faster typist, because it forces more 
-&§ automatic speed out of the machine itself. J 
a The only way that the pupil can become an “express typist’? in letter writing is by learn- 
: ing to operate this machine—-because the Self Starting feature is a Remington invention 
: exclusively. This is the best of all reasons why every school should teach and every pupil 
/ should learn the skilled use of the 


Self Starting REMINCTON Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, (Incorporated) 374 Broadway, New York City 
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